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7? two principal “ campaign stories” of the week 


1880, 


Mr. 


English has, during the past three or four years, foreclosed a con- 


are that 


siderable number of mortgages in Indiana to recover payment of small 


loans. This discovery was made by the Cincinnati Cosmserczéa/, and 


many of our esteemed Republican contemporaries seem to think it a 


very valuable one. Some of them have given up nearly a whole page to 


the list of foreclosures. Mr. English seems, like many other men, to be 


in the habit of investing considerable sums on mortgage, which is usu- 
ally considered a business transaction, the object of the mortgage being 
to enable the creditor to get his money back in case the interest is not 
paid. But the esteemed Republican contemporaries seem to think that 


the mortgage is something which is drawn up either for fun or to save 


the debtor's dignity, and which no creditor fit to be Vice-President 
| 


would think of taking seriously. So when Mr. English treats his as 


real security and enforces it, they denounce him as a humbug and 


hypocrite, and as “no poor man’s friend.’”” This is a sorry business for 


a paper like the Cincinnati Cowmercéal to take up, and would be much 
better suited to Denis Kearney’s organ. When the editor takes a1 


ge we wonder what he does with it ? 


Oo 
Bx 


The other “story” is that General Arthur was really bern in Ire- 


land, and is therefore disqualified. He admits that his father was an 
Irishman, but says his mother was a New-Englander who never left 
her native country. But Mr. Hinman knows better, and says that he 
can prove that Mr. Arthur, senior, came to this country thirty-five 


years ago, when the son was about fourteen years old, which looks 
badly for the son, as, if he first crossed the ocean at the age of four- 
teen, he must have known he was not born in the United States, and 
must now be “lying,” as Horace Greeley used to say, “ knowingly, wil- 
fully, and with naked intent to deceive.” Nothing will satisfy Mr. Hin- 
man, however, short of the calling of another Republican convention 
and the nomination of a native in place of Mr. Arthur. There seems 
to be a decline of interest in Hancock and Garfield on the part of the 
story-tellers, and it has even become fashionable to admit on the stump 
that they are both men of good character. In fact, the wretched way 
in which Hancock “ pans out” as a rascal is a sore subject with many 
of our Republican contemporaries when they look at the piles of use- 
less material about Tilden’s atrocities which they had collected, in their 
expectation that the old villain would assuredly be nominated. Our 
advice to them would be to publish it all the same. It will show what 
kind of party the Democratic party must be to have such a person even 
as an adviser. We must not omit to mention, however, that it is found 
almost impossible to sell Hancock’s campaign life to the Democratic 
farmers. These simple-minded but sagacious men say they “have 
and the Democratic are 
It has also come out that a poor old soldier 
went to Garfield to ask for relief, and he brutally told him that ‘he did 
nothing for soldiers,” and asked him why he did not go to the alms- 
house. Republican candidates almost always treat soldiers in this way. 


Schuyler Colfax once refused to see an old soldier because he could not 


heard enough of Hancock,” book 
b 


agents 


greatly disheartened. 


send up a visiting card on a silver salver offered to him for that pur- 
pose by Colfax’s pampered footman. The poor veteran thus refused 
by Garfield then wrote a letter to Hancock, and by return of mail came 
a fifty-dollar check and a kind note. There are rumors afloat also that 
Garfield has an unpaid tailor’s bill at Troy, New York, and stole much 
furniture and bedding from a widow at the South. 

Mr. Blaine in his speech at Bath, Me., on Monday, the gth inst., set 
a good example by addressing himself to the action of the two parties 
respectively with regard to the national finances 
Democrats in Congress opposed the act of 1869 


’ the 


showing that 


. for the strengthening 


of the public credit by declari ig the Government ob] y 


the refunding of the public debt 


y 


coin; the act of 1870, for 
h 


rate of interest; and the act of 1875, providing for a return 


payments—the three great measures by which the credit has 


the 
it, 


13 
tes and dlvi- 


been restored. It is quite true that these measures did 
| 


receive 


, t ‘ 
Most Of 


entire Republican vote, but it is also true that 

and that they were Republican measures, and that the del 
161 ot 

utnough t 


sions on them fairly support the conclusion that, e Republi- 


can party has not been wholly sound with regard to finance, the Demo- 
cratic party has been almost wholly unsound, and, in fact, has produced 
no respectable financial doctrine whatever. In discussing the tariff he 
took high protectionist ground, and drew a woful picture of what would 
happen to the manufacturing and ship-building interests of Maine if the 
Democratic plan of a tariff for revenue only were adopted. He did 
nothing to explain the present exclusion of the United States from the 
foreign carrying trade, and, in fact, did not go below the surface of his 
case on any point; but the speech was a wholesome a dwelt 
mainly, as sp eches in a canvass ou t to dwell, ¢ matters \ are 
controllable by legislatio 

At the Bankers’ Convention which has been sitting at Saratog ts 
ter on the national banking system from Secretary Sherm S 
Thursday. He traced the history of the connecti f Governn 
with the State banks, showing the loss and em! sment suffere 
the acceptance of their bills in payment of Government due t 
immense gain by the substitution of the more stable curre of 
national banks, and by the use of these banks as deposit 
Government bonds. indeed, the letter was len trat 
complete sufficiency of the national-bank currency for t] Is of 
the country as regards paper money, and raises the questi W 
statements are to be reconciled with Mr. Shermsn’s argum last 
winter in favor of a permanent Government issue of paps lt 
would have been very interesting to have heard from him on that point 
also, but he did net touch on it. The most valuable of the oth ers 
was one by Mr. George S. Coe, of this city, on the silver que nh, il 
which he exposed once more the danger of the continued coinage ot silvei 


now going on. He pointed out that there is at this momenta di 
the rcial value 


of $8,000,000 between the nominal value and 
What makes the persistence of 


comme 


the silver already coined. Congress in 


keeping up this coinage the more extraordinary is, that the silver is of 


no use in trade; the balance due us from Europe, owing to the enor- 
mous increase of our exports, being every vear very large, and mosily 
settled in gold. Mr. Coe’s own remedy, however, wl consists in 
making the Government receive silver without limit on ce] and is- 
sue certificates against it at the market value of the metal, for use in 
circulation, is open to the fatal objection that it might deluge the coun- 


try with a third highly fluctuating currency, and would almost certainly 
When a 


} 


itted the only safe remedy 


make us the recipient of all the surplus sil 
folly like the Sil 
to drop it altogether. The 


hor 
none 


er of Europe. 


er Bill has been comm is 


experiment has been fairly tried, and the 
st silver-men can abandon their position without discredit. 


Since our last issue about $2,500,000 gold has arrived from Europe, 
Although 


the Custe 


and between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 is on the way here. 


what is called the foreign-trade balance, as made up from m- 


house records, is not as favorable for the United States as a year ago, 


. , , 
lt of the large 


yet the actual balance is probably nearly so on accou! 

shipments to Europe of American railroad securitie: demand for 
which has arisen because of the enormous earnings of the roads As 
there is no official record of the exports and imports of securities, esti- 
mates as to the amount of gold which will be imported during the re- 


the lowest being and the highest 


York 


banks consists of specie; the legal-tender-note part having fallen so 


mainder of the year vary, r $15,000,000 


$50,000,000. The principal part of the reserves of the New 


that it is no longer considered possible for the New York banks to 


supply the ordinary demands from the South and West for currency 








The standard silver buzzard 


thout e of gold or silver dollars. 
dollars can be sent at the expense of the Government to any part of the 
country, while, if gold is sent, either the shipper or the consignee must 
pay the express charge. It is likely, therefore, that the Treasury will be 
' to relieve its vaults of a part of the silver stored in them, and that 


ith will have an abundance of the ancient dollars for 


the West and Sot 
ic] It was a dull 


h their representatives a few years ago clamored. 
General trade continues active. 


week at the Stock Exchange. 


The Tennessee Democratic State Convention has resulted in a com- 
: victory of the State-Credit party and a bolt by the Repudiators, 
a candidate of their own for governor, though they 


ho h set up 
The history of repudiation 


propose to support Hancock for President. 
in Tennessee has been a long and disgraceful one, and it is fortunate for 
State that it has reached a point at which a plain issue between 


ive 


the 
making some sort of settlement with its creditors and robbing them out 
been any reason for 


and out is at last prevented, There has neve 


repudiation at all. The entire debt amounts to some $25,000,000, and 
the interest on it could have been met by a rate of taxation which 
capital could easily bear. But instead of taking any means to pro- 
vide for it, the debt has been left for years to the mercy of the legisla- 
ture, which has steadily refused to impose an adequate tax. This disre- 
yard of its obligations has, of course, strengthened the hands of the out- 
and-out Repudiationists, and the real difference between these and the 
is that the latter’s platform insists upon a final settle- 


State-Credit party 
ment of some kind, while the former insist (we quote from the platform) 
upon the right of the people “to settle for themselves by direct vote 
their alleged indebtedness.” This, they say, is “the only right the 
people have been able to secure after years of struggle and contest,” and 
they do not mean to give it up. ‘The State-Credit plank, on the other 
hand, is as follows: 


“We recognize a disposition upon the part of the creditors of the 
State, in view of the great losses entailed by the late war, the great de- 
pression of business, and the general shrinkage in values, to make a 
liberal reduction in both the principal and interest of our bonded in- 
debtedness, and we declare that we favor a prompt settlement by the 
legislature with our creditors upon the best terms that can be agreed 


upon as a result of negotiation.” 


This was carried by a vote of nearly two to one, and, mild as it is, is 
certainly a victory for honesty and good government. The bolt will not 
affect the Presidential election in any way. 

The Georgia Democratic Convention, after a week’s conflict of ex- 
traordinary tenacity and excitement, adjourned without being able to 
agree upon a candidate for governor. The present incumbent, Gov. A- 
H. Colquitt, was the choice of much more than a majority, but the con 


vention had bound itself not to abrogate the two-thirds rule, and neither 
all the 


would budge 


They agreed, however, upon candidates for 
other State offices, and the majority recommended Gov. Colquitt to the 


side 
le the minority separately denounced him and nominated ex- 


people, whi 
In view of these dissensions the Republicans have 


Senator Norwood. 
called a convention for September, to consider how they can profit 
by the situation, and whether they shall support one or other of the 
Democratic candidates, or nominate a straight ticket. The latter 

is ] less, and there is one reason for their supporting Gov, 


course 15 iit pe i 
Early in this 


Colquitt which seems to us almost like the voice of duty. 
month the country was shocked by the news of a peculiarly atrocious 
assault upon an unoffending colored family living near Atlanta. A gang 
of white ruffians, masked, the leader of whom had been fined for previous 
brutality to one of the victims, attacked his cabin by night, dragged him 
and his aged wife out and beat them unmercifully, shot their married 
daughter dead in bed beside her little ones, and seriously wounded her 
brother. ‘“ In no country—in no section—under no circumstances,” said 
the Atlanta Comst7tution, “ has there ever been a more horrible crime 
committed.” The assassins were recognized in spite of their disguise, 
and arrested, and a report having reached Governor Colquitt that their 
friends intended a rescue, he took the Gate City Guard, a local troop, 
to the adjoining town of Jonesboro’, brought away the prisoners, and 


lodged them in the Atlanta jail. Such an act deserves acknowledg- 
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must be worthless. 
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ment, and the more specific the better. Wedo not know what surer 
guarantee there could be for the lives and fortunes of the colored peo- 
ple of Georgia than to maintain Governor Colquitt in office by voting 
for him on the express ground of his readiness to execute justice with- 


out regard to color or color prejudice. 


. 

The report that there have been, or are going to be, tremendous 
census frauds at the South, wrought in order to increase Southern repre- 
sentation, is being vigorously used, in default of outrages, to stimulate 
sectional feeling in the canvass; and it, of course, derives a certain ap- 
parent support from such undoubtedly fraudulent operations as the 
Alabama election. The way the story is worked up is by taking what 
appear to be the returns in certain districts, and showing that thes« 
districts cannot contain as many inhabitants as the returns would seem 
to contain, and then inferring cheating on the same scale in all the other 
But unfortunately, or fortunately, General Walker, the Su- 
perintendent of the Census, who knows more about the matter than 
anybudy else—perhaps, indeed, as much as all the rest of the world—not 
only does not believe these stories, but explains that from the very 
nature of the counting machinery the data on which they are based 
The enumerators have been selected by the Census 
Department with care; they are presumably honest, and their honesty 
is fostered by the fact that if detected in fraud they go to the peniten- 
tiary for two years, and that frauds are easily discovered by the system 
of checks in use. So we doubt if this cry will be of much use, and 
trust Republican workers and speakers will turn to more serious matters, 


We venture to say that many more voters are disgusted and repelled 


than are won over by this sort of electioneering. 


Complaint is made that the census shows a rate of increase in 
the South greater than that of the North, or 28 per cent. against 27 
But in the first place, the ra¢e of growth in population is a 
delusive basis of comparison. In the second place, it is not denied that 
on account of exceptional immigration the rates of Florida and Texas 
are reasonably large, though Florida gains but about 112,000 over the 
census of 1870, and Texas only 682,000 (or 68,200 per annum, natural 
Leaving out these States, the 
But, except that 


per cent. 


increase and immigration combined). 
rate for the remainder of the South is 23 per cent. 
they are Democratic, is there, for statistical purposes, any reason 
for calling Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, or West Virginia South- 
ern States; and does 44 per cent. seem to any one who knows the 
natural resources of Arkansas, the extension of the railroad system 
there, and the efforts made by the roads to dispose of their lands to 
immigrants, a suspicious increase for that State, even if it involves 
306,000 additional population? Excluding these States also, the re- 
mainder show a rate of a little more than 17 per cent. (against 16 per 
cent. for New England.) We for our part know no reason why Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky should not likewise be abstracted, or why 30 and 
31 per cent. respectively seem abnormal in their case. However, the 
main outcry is against South Carolina, when its rate is only 3 per cent., 
and its total increase 25,000—if we may trust a table prepared by the 
Boston Advertiser, which we have thus far used, and which has been 
relied upon by most of the Stalwart press. The Charleston News and 
Courter, however, defends a computed increase of 247,804, and conse- 
quent rate of 35 per cent., placing it sixth on the Southern list of rates. 
The improbability of this the News and Courzer explains away by 
charging manifest errors upon the census of 1870, and this method will 
not be questioned by the St. Louis Glode-Democrat, which says that 
if St. Louis had 310,864 inhabitants in 1870 “it must be apparent to the 
dullest comprehension ” that “the census of this year must be widely 


erroneous,” 


As the time for the Indiana election draws nearer, its effect upon 
the minds of our esteemed contemporaries becomes more and more 
powerful. The defeated party in the recent constitutional-amend- 
ments case have petitioned for a rehearing, and the 7%mes correspon- 
dent says that one judge is reported as having stated that the court 
would probably “grant a rehearing and reverse the decision.” The 
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decision prevented Igdiana from becoming a November State; a re- 
versal would make it a November State, and the 7zmes correspondent 
says that “it is significant of the disrepute into which the court has 
fallen, that the general tdea zs that it will be guided in its action 
entirely by the political situation.” No decision will be made until 
near the time for the October election, and “then, if the political 
managers think they can carry the State and influence the November 
election, the court will allow the decision to stand, or at least will 
it until after election.” But, “if the managers think 
the contest in October doubtful, or certainly against them, and that 
a Republican victory would end all hope for November, the court 
will not scruple to reverse its decision, throw the election over until 
November, and avoid the sure disaster which defeat in Indiana in Octo- 
ber would precipitate.” “ That,” adds the correspondent, “ zs ‘he fcel- 
” He has forgotten to mention one important fact—viz., that 


not reverse 


ing here.” 
the petition for rehearing was the result of a corrupt arrangement be- 
tween the defeated party and the Democratic managers. Such judges 
as the correspondent describes are very bad men, but no amount of 
badness will enable a judge to render partisan decisions until matters are 
brought before him for a hearing, and the opportunity for a reversal of 
the decision (originally unsatisfactory to the Republicans) is given by 
the Republicans themselves. How this can be the result of anything 
but a corrupt understanding between the Republican managers and the 
Democratic managers we do not see, and we beg to call our contempo- 
rary’s attention to this aspect of the matter. Its correspondent is ac- 
tive and intelligent, and we feel confident that in the end he will get to 
the bottom of this Indiana conspiracy, which is one of the blackest in 
the annals of the bench. The Advany Law Journal, we notice, thinks 
that there is a good deal to be said on both sides of the question de- 
cided by the Indiana judges, but this was before the 77Zmes correspon- 
dent got at what the lawyers call the vatco decédendé of the case. 


The annual report of the Texas-and-Pacific Railroad has been pub- 
lished, and is in some respects curious reading. This road has been of late 
years one of the most persistent and clamorous applicants for more sub- 
sidies from the Government, without which, it was stoutly maintained, 
it could not possibly be completed. After long and vain lobbying its 
managers came last year to the conclusion that there was no chance of 
getting the United States to help them to build the road, so they re- 
solved in despair to build it themselves, and made a contract for six 
hundred miles of extension from Fort Worth to El] Paso, the whole to 
be completed and equipped before the first of January, 1883. The work 
was begun promptly and has been prosecuted vigorously, and the re- 
port says 100 miles will be finished by October of this year, 50 more by 
April, 1881, and the rest within the time specified in the contract 
The company will then have 1,140 miles of road, and expects in a few 
years to have only $25,0co of mortgage debt and $20,coo of capital 
stock per mile, as the capitalized cost of the road. Moreover, the 
business on the completed portion seems to be increasing rapidly. In 
fact, the outlook is cheerful in the highest degree, and shows what en- 
terprising men can do when their attention is not distracted from their 
legitimate business by lobbying in Washington. 

The Grand Jury which has been investigating the Seawashaka dis- 
aster has found true bills for manslaughter against the owners, the cap- 
tain, the engineer, and the Government inspectors. The presentment, 
with regard to the system of Government inspection, would have been 
much more effective had it been more judicial in tone; but the array of 
facts is such as has never before been made public in a civilized com- 
munity. The jury state that an examination of seven engineers, 
licensed by the Inspector of Boilers and Machinery, has resulted in 
showing them all to be “ incompetent for their several positions "; that 
there is no form or system of examination; that “not one of the 
licensed engineers examined by the jurors could answer the question 
how to ascertain the amount of steam in a boiler if for any reason such 
boiler had no steam-gauge,” but that in several instances they admitted 
that they had “ not got the education to figure it out”; that in the al- 
lowance of certificates to officers other than engineers “more con- 
sideration is given to the question of the applicant's availability 
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for a ‘special place’ than to his general qualifications”; that the 
requirements of the law with regard to inspection “are not observed 
to any reasonable degree of a¢curacy or honest fullilment’’; that in 
many instances steam-vessels granted certificates are “ absolutely un- 
fit’ for use; that vessels only fit for river navigation are permitted to 
carry thousands of excursionists miles out to sea; that the life-boats, 
floats, and preservers are in many cases insufficient in number, incon- 
veniently placed, and in an unsafe condition ; that no instance has been 
brought to the jury’s attention of any drill or test being resorted to; 
that the annual examination required by law is grossly neglected, and 
that the Seawanhaka accident was directly caused by the licensing of in- 
competent officers, and the worthless system of inspection and equip- 
ment. They recommend the appointment of a “learned commission,” 
and a thorough and complete revision of the laws. It does not need 
either learning or commissions, however, to tell us what is the trouble 


with the inspection. 


Turkey had been allowed three weeks to put the Montenegrins in 
possession of Dulcigno, and at first signified her intention to do it within 
a still shorter period, and has despatched troops for that purpose, but 
still asks for a little delay. 
that she really means to keep her promise, but the difliculty has been 


There is a general expectation, however, 
suddenly increased by the Albanian declaration of independence. Vend- 
ing the settlement of the Montenegrin difficulty, the Greek question is 
lying in abeyance, and it seems to be doubtful what will next be done 
about it. 
unanimity by the French press, is said to decline joining in any coercive 


The French Government, supported with rather unusual 


measures against Turkey on behalf of Greece, doubtless to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great disappointment and chagrin. The /evzfs justities this by 
alleging that France sought, at the Berlin Conference, to have the new 
Greek frontier line imposed on Turkey peremptorily as part of the re- 
quirements of the Treaty ; but the matter was left open owing to the 
opposition of Lord Beaconsfield, and now that England has suddenly 
changed her Minister and her policy, France is not going to involve 
herself in war and precipitate the break-up of Turkey to satisfy Mr. 
Mr. 
Gladstone will now have to get help from some other quarter or else 


Gladstone's “ religious ideas and his love for the sons of Homer.” 
act alone, as Russia did. There is much reason to believe that this 
fear of precipitating a Turkish break-up will keep Austria and Germany 
But the 
Liberals have gone too far and are too much pledged to carry out the 


back also, and that, in fact, nobody longs for it but Russia. 


Treaty of Berlin, as against Turkey, to draw back now without most 
damaging discredit. 


On August 11, two days after General Roberts's start for Kandahar, 
General Stewart withdrew with all his troops from Kabul, “in admira- 
ble order,” and after “a very satisfactory interview ” with Amir Abdur- 
rahman, who came to the city for the purpose, before entering the Bala- 
Hissar in state. 
mak about the 17th, and thence, after a short halt, to proceed to and 
beyond “the scientific frontier,” both military and political reasons 
demanding a complete evacuation of Kabulistan. General Roberts, 
marching in an opposite direction, made a good advance on the first 


General Stewart's army was expected to reach Ganda- 


day, and, as the country around him was quiet, he ought by this time to 
have reached and passed Ghazni. The longest and probably the most 
difficult stretch in his road is between Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai. The 
former city, after opening its gates to his still fresh force, may rise in 
arms after his turning his back on it. The country around Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai was undisturbed as late as the 12th, and its British garrison 
was abundantly supplied and in a condition to aid General Roberts 
with provisions. The news from Kandahar is even of later date, but 
less favorable and apparently less authentic. According to one report, 
Ayub Khan has begun the siege of that city in earnest, and “a heavy 
and continuous fire is kept up on both sides.” General Phayre’s ad- 
vance is still delayed, and the regions adjoining his own base, Quettah, 
are, like the surroundings of Kandahar and of Chaman-Choki, beyond 
which he does not venture to march, scenes of skirmishes between Bri- 
tish detached posts and aggressive natives. The hostile area is evi- 
dently extending. 
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rHE WHITE SIDE OF THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 
TIRHIERE d t appear the late Republi conference in this 
( { n ! leadi y Republicans to vO 
t t ) aul e | t « nd tl is eVi- 
dently a very str disposition among many of them to rely on the 
old plan of “ firing the N wthern heat nemories of the war, and by 
Oppos ‘Solid North” to a “Solid South.” Mr. Wheeler, the Vice- 
President, whose voice is seldom or never heard in politics on any other 
subject, opened the campaign the other day in Vermont exactly as he 


opened it in 1876, by painting the Democrats as public enemies, of the 
same class as those who fought at Gettysburg, and their attempt to elect 
of that battle, to be 


Mr. 


from this line, 


a President as a virtual continuation met in the 


same spirit if not With the slaine is, thus far, the 


ime weapons, 


only speaker of note who has departed and addressed 


himself to economical topics. When Mr. Conkling takes the field, if he 
takes it at all, we may be sure we shall have the war view of the nature 
of the contest pre sented with the lurid rhetoric of which he is so great 
a master. If the Democrats are in truth a Mexican and not an Ameri- 


can party—that is, a party seeking possession of the Government for the 
purpose of overthrowing it and plundering the Treasury, and not a 
party seeking possession of it in order to administer it constitutionally 
unc I the influenc 4 of diffe rent ideas 
ing orators to the South. 


have been to send 


there is, of course, no use in send- 


It would be as absurd to do so as it would 


to him into disbanding 


, the 


ind distrust; or, 


them into Lee’s camp 


his forces and going home. On this ‘vie one duty of the hour is 


to lash the Northern people into fury in other words, 
to render them as impervious and indifferent as possible to what the 
Southern whites have to say for themselves. The first duty of a citizen 
in time of war is to turn a deaf ear to the enemy except when he cries 
to be 


stop disputing and accept the victor’s terms. 


for quarter, and quarter is only given to him when he agrees to 


mode of conducting 


[his is, however, very distinctly the Mexican 


political campaigns; but the Mexicans conduct them in a much more 


rational manner than we do. 
Mexican politician, instead of mounting a stump and denouncing his 


As soon as a nomination is made the 


opponents as traitors and rebels who are beyond the reach of pe» 
suasion and deserve killing, gets his musket ready and begins to raise 
troops and drill them, and as soon as he sees a voter of the other side 
takes a shot at him. 
stead of assessing the office-holders and sending out circulars asking 


In order to provide funds for the campaign, in- 


for contributions from the faithful, he seizes the horses and cows and 
loose cash of the enemy and converts them into the sinews of war. 
He is right in this. With his view of the designs of the opposition he 
would act not only imprudently but absurdly in letting its voters come 
to the polls at all. 
ernment if they get a majority ought not to be permitted by any man 


The voting of men who mean to destroy the Gov- 


who loves his country and thinks he has the preponderance of physical 


force on his side. If the Democrats in supporting Hancock are really 
engaged now in the same enterprise in which the South was engaged 
during the civil war, and are, as Mr. Wheeler says, for all practical 
purposes the same men who attacked the Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
it will be a very foolish thing to go through the forms of an election in 
November. If, however, it be thought better, on the whole, to hold the 
election, on the chance of their being beaten at the polls, the chance of 
their winning ought to be provided for, and the time now passed in 
holding meetings and distributing documents should be given to the 
raising and drilling of regiments and to collecting military stores. 

The Conference, however, did not adopt the pessimistic view of the 
situation, and a resolution was passed requesting the National Com- 
We 


sincerely trust the Committee will be able to give effect to this resolu- 


mittee to supply speakers for the South as far as practicable. 
tion, and will take pains to doso. If it can send down leading and 
well-known speakers—that is, men who are known at the South to be 
influential in the Republican party—it will be a very important step, even 
if no immediate results from it are perceptible. It will be the first 
formal recognition by the Republican party that there is such a thing 
at the South as a White question. Hitherto the Southern question has 
been treated by the organs of the party, whether newspapers or 
speakers, as if it were simply and solely a Black question, whereas it is 
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i combination of two questions, one black and the other white. The 
whites are more numerous than the blacks, and more energetic and 
ible, and are far more potent for good or evil. The peace and pros- 
perity of the South depend far more on their state of mind than they 


coon that of the blacks. In fact, to convince them, or win them over 


to Northern views of politics and manners, is to pacify the South per- 


manently and to make an immense addition to the well-being of the 


whole Union, and nothing short of this will suffice. There has been, 
so far as we know, no public and conspicuous recognition whatever of 
this fact by the Republican party. All, or almost all, of its references 
to the Southern whites for the last fifteen years have been made in taunt 
or defiance, or in demands for degrading submission, like Mr. Charles 
Foster’s complaint that the Southern members of Congress had made 
no public admission of their guilt in going to war. In nearly every Re- 
publican platform it has been, during all that period, the fashion to 
assume the cossczous criminality of the 100,000 Southern whites who 
died on the battle-field, and of the survivors who sacrificed almost 
everything that they had in the world, except life, in the same cause. [1 
has also been the fashion to assume that a Southern white ought not 
to have prejudices, or passions, or bitter memories, or foolish hopes ; 
ought not to be ignorant, or stubborn, or turbulent—or, in fact, in any 
way different from a Massachusetts or Vermont white. It has 


assumed, too, and is assumed to-day, in most discussions of the South. 


been 


ern reluctance to let negroes vote, that the question of negro suffrage is 
just as simple and as soluble for the South-Carolinian or Mississippian 
that is, that 
The fact is that it is in some States a question whether the 


as for the New-Yorker- it is simply a question of abstract 
justice. 
State government shall remain in the hands of the class which pos- 
sesses nearly all the property and most of the intelligence and _ political 
sense of the community, or shall pass into the hands of a class without 
property, without education, and without a single political habit or tra- 
dition. 

We are not now defending or attempting to defend the South- 
ern method of solving the question. We are simply stating its real 
character, which Republican speakers and writers are apt to ignore; 
and yet we firmly believe that nothing has done more than this ignor- 
ing to keep up Southern resistance to Northern ideas. Southern 
whites are human like the rest of us. Providence has not created ii 
those parts a new and peculiar human being, such as has hitherto 
been unknown in history. There is no Northern man who would not 
be exasperated by a counsellor who, in reprobating the smallness of 
his charitable donation, refused to hear what was the amount of his 
income, and insisted on assuming that it was a large one like his own. 
The conversion of the Southern whites to the ways and ideas of what 
is called the industrial stage in social progress, which is really what has 
to be done to make the South peaceful, is not a more formidable task 
than that which the anti-slavery men had before them fifty years 
in seeking to turn Northern opinion against “the peculiar institution.” 


"0 


The intolerance to be encountered is no greater, while the natural 
But it 
must be effected, as that change was effected, by much speaking, not 
to the faithful but to the heathen, and by the kind of speaking which 
persuades men and not that which exasperates them. 


forces which are aiding the change are much more powerful. 


No good will 
ever be done, for instance, by telling Southerners that it is just as easy 
for them to accept negro suffrage as for Northerners to accept it, 01 
that their first duty is to forget the dead who died at their bidding, or 
by asking them to admit, even for the sake of argument, their own 
moral inferiority and perversity. In short, the art of persuasion is just 
the same at the South as in other countries. 
fully the prejudices, ignorances, and weaknesses of audiences have to 


To practise it success- 


be taken into account. 

There is one other consideration which must not be overlooked. 
The South, in the structure of its society, in its manners and social 
traditions, differs nearly as much from the North as Ireland does, or 
Hungary, or Turkey. It has in common with the North religion, law, 
and language, which are very important, undoubtedly, as a basis to argue 
upon, but they are only a basis. They donot enable a man who has never 
been in the South or has never associated with the people to under- 
stand the real difficulties of the Southern problem now. There is no 
American of fair education who would not be ashamed to give himself 
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up for many years to declamation about Ireland, Hungary, or Turkey, 
and offer confidently to legislate for these countries and supply a com- 
plete cure for their respective evils, without ever visiting them or having 
hing ! And yet this, or 


anything but a superficial literary knowledge of them. 
something like it, is what most of the prominent Republican politicians 


5 


have been doing with regard to the South for the last fifteen years. There 


is hardly one of them who has gone into that region since the war, except 
asa “ Visiting Statesman” to brace up the Returning Boards; they have 
viewed the land from afar, through a very thick mist of misinformation, 
prejudice, and passion. Nothing would do more to give the party tem- 
per a more constructive and statesmanlike turn than a personal exami- 
nation of the ground on which the phenomena to which they give so 
much of their attention actually take place. And nothing, as it seems 
to us, would do so much to win the Southern whites to a more sober 
and rational view of their situation than a fair opportunity of telling 
leading Northerners on the spot why they have such a dread of negro 
majorities, and of conferring with them as to the means of robbing 
these majorities of their terrors. Anyhow, one thing is certain—that a 
Solid North is no cure for a Solid South. You might as well say that 
hate would cure hate, or the vendetta put down murder. Any man 
who preaches it as a statesman’s remedy preaches perennial bitterness. 


AN AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


TITHE recently published report of Messrs. C. S. Read and Albert 

Pell, who were sent by the Royal Agricultural Commission to en- 
quire into the condition of agriculture in the United States and Canada 
with reference to its prospective influence upon British farming, is of 
course of interest to Americans. The report asserts that settlement 
of our free lands and the termination of the free ranges, by means 
of which millions of cattle and sheep are grown so cheaply, will in- 
crease the cost of production and consequently raise prices, which will 
be further enhanced by the increa8e in population, and therefore that 
the contest for agricultural supremacy will not result wholly in our 
favor: self-evident conclusions, but so simple that Americans have not 
thought of them, and of great importance to two nations. Free lands, 
cheap production and transportation, and favoring seasons here; high 
rents, oppressive taxation, and bad weather there, have combined to 
produce an agitation in the United Kingdom that bids fair to end in a 
land revolution, involving radical changes in the social system and in 
the methods of English agriculture. The British farmer prospered by 
reason of a dense population engaged in profitable manufacturing and 
commerce, the absence of injurious competition, and high prices for 
meat and wheat; American competition has made these products un- 
profitable, and they must give way to other crops; but farmers change 
slowly, and the interim is black with uncertainty—tempered, however, 
with the certainty of the repeal of obnoxious laws by the Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

Though gathering momentum from the beginning, the great pro- 
gress of this country has taken place within the past twenty years, owing 
to the rapid settlement and cultivation of Western lands, and we 
have been going on as if there were to be no exhaustion of the impel- 
ling force. The Government Land-Office supplies few facts for a careful 
analysis of the land question, but we can sift out enough for our pur- 
pose. The public domain in the “land States” comprised 1,814,788,- 
922 acres; of this amount 734,591,236 acres had been surveyed and 
presumably disposed of up to June 30, 1879. Deducting also the Tern- 
tory of Alaska, the unsurveyed desert territories of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Utah, Indian Territory, and the public lands in Florida and 
Louisiana, we have left about 500,000,000 acres in the desirable North- 
west region; but from this we must again subtract the millions of 
acres of forest, mountain, swamp, desert, isolated flat prairie, water- 
courses, and sterile land, which as a free gift even would be a poor in- 
vestment; also the many thousand unsurveyed “claims” of the pio- 
neers. What remains of good land is now being disposed of at the rate 
of nearly ten million acres per year, and in an increasing ratio. In 
travelling through the Territories one sees the pioneer close to and 
among the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains. Where five years ago 
buffaloes stopped the railroad-trains, now are seen grazing cattle and 
fields of wheat. The man who went on to the frontier five years ago 
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| will probably all be occupied before this decade has ended. 
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‘ and coffee probably, will assist our agricultural progress. 
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now has a vanguard several hundred miles in advance of his ranch. 
The picket-lines of the approaching armies of settlers from the East 
and from the Pacific have met in the middle belt in Colorado and Utah, 


and the vast territories to the northward are being rapidly overrun by 
the conquerors. The graziers on the free ranges in New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and the Northern Territ | ly comp} of being crowded, 
and many of them are acquiring and fencing in large tracts for pastu- 
rage, which is a virtual abandonment of the fr rsystem. At 
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free lands 
There will 
still be many million acres of good land in the market at low prices, 
for, unfortunately, the railroads possess a large portion of the best lands 
in the Northwest; but even ten or five dollars per acre is very different 
from a free range over thousands of acres, and the land will necessarily 
more rapidly increase in value after the free lands are disposed of. 
Then there will be a corresponding advance in the cost of production. 
It matters little, under the free-range system, that a bullock requires 
several acres to graze upon, but on purchased land it is a factor which 
demands a different system of management and more capital in the 
business. 

Increased cost of production in a great producing country, of course, 
What this in- 
crease will be it is impossible to state, for there are other 


means expansion of prices in the markets of the world. 
agencies at 
work to determine the result. Australia is becoming prominent as a 
food-producing country, and her position will be enhanced by the bet- 
ter facilities for transporting dead meat which are sure to be discovered 
soon; her wheat now commands a higher price in London than does 
American. Southern Russia contains vast tracts of as fertile soil as 
Kansas can boast, and steps are being taken for its development. 
India now sends wheat of superior quality to English markets, and her 
minister of agriculture reports her resources in this line as very great. 
What position the Continent of Africa, now being opened, is to hold in 
the world’s markets is an important but unknown element in the equa- 
tion; her immediate influence will be slight. 

That our soil products will be greatly augmented as more land is 
tilled and better systems of culture are adopted may be safely aftirmed ; 
but it may be assumed, also, that the increase in amount willin the future, 
more nearly than in the past, keep pace with the growth of population. 
Then we shall have, proportionately, a smaller surplus to export. With 
less to sell abroad, and that at bigher prices, our influence in foreign mar- 
kets would cease to be the evil genius of British and Continental farmers. 
But even though we lose our agricultural supremacy abroad, the present 
outlook is that American agriculture will progress quite as rapidly 
henceforth as it has thus far done. Similar intluences operated thus 
in England up to a few years ago, when the great tide of American 
competition poured into her markets, reducing prices without a cor- 
responding rebate in the cost of production. The older States 
will suffer less from Western competition as the cheap lands be- 
come more valuable and home consumption increases with the growth 
of population in the sparsely settled districts. Western farmers 
will adopt more systematic and scientific and economical methods. 
Farmers generally will be obliged to use more working capital, which 
they will be enabled to do by reason of higher prices, and the 
facilities which will be forthcoming for the readier borrowing of 
capital on real-estate security. Business principles, with some- 
thing of the system of manufacturing establishments, will continue to 
be apphed in an increasing ratio. Crops will become more localized. 
It is rapidly being determined what products are best adapted to_parti- 
cular sections. East, West, and South may compete less with each 
other. Such products as blooded cattle, horses and sheep; poultry, 
milk, small fruits and garden crops; tannin-producing, fibrous and other 
plants used in manufacturing, may become the profitable specialties ot 
the thickly populated districts ; cereals, meat, cotton, wool, sugar, etc., 
of the broader fields and pastures. The sugar-beet rejuvenated the 
agriculture of Germany and France ; the development of the industry 
for the-production of sugar from beet-root and from sorghum is, making 
rapid strides here, and, as we showed a few weeks ago, bids fair to save 
a large portion of the hundred million dollars now sent out of the 
Other special crops, among them tea 


With greater 


country annually for sweetening. 
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prospective emoluments we may expect that many able young men who 
now s commerce and the professions will become farmers, which, 
with t slowly growing army of educated agriculturists, will tend to ele- 
vate the calling to the degree of dignity which it has attained in England 
ymncl Sa ) 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Cis AT singing is one of those arts which the present generation is rapidly 
losing, is an opinion so often expressed by critics and amateurs that it 


ms worth while to examine how much truth there is in it. One thing cer- 


Se 


tainly is true: the great age of song has passed away with the musical supre- 


macy of Italy, and been replaced by the instrumental age, with Germany asa 


centre. And the causes of this change are, in the main, these : insufficient 
vocal training, the decline of the Italian opera, and the many advantages of 
instrumental over vocal music. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies schools of song flourished in Rome, Florence, Naples, and other Italian 
cities compared with which most of our modern conservatories are mere kin- 
dergartens. The average young American lady who dreams of cultivating 
her voice by taking a few lessons a week for a term or two at a music-school, 
might well heed the account given by Bontempi of the training given to pu- 
pils at the papal chapel about the middle of the seventeenth century. One 
hour a day was devoted to the singing of difficult passages, a second to the 
practice of the trill, a third to pure intonation—all in presence of the teacher, 
and with the help of a mirror, to avoid grimaces and observe the motion of 
tongue and mouth, Besides these, several hours were devoted to the study 
of expression and literature, several more to practice on the piano, composi- 
tion, and the theory of music ; and frequent opportunity was given to sing in 
church, while the Monte Mario was visited in order that the pupils might 
After such 


training, ard assisted by a climate most favorable to the human voice, one 


hear the echo of their voices and thereby study their own faults. 
can hardly wonder so much at the feats said to have been performed by many 
of the prime donne and male seprani of the time. One of the latter could 
execute in one breath a chain of trills including every note through two chro- 
matic octaves and back again. Another was rewarded by no less than five 
minutes’ applause for the way in which he gradually swelled one note of an 
aria to the utmost capacity of his lungs and then as gradually returned to the 
scarcely-audible beginning. He then began to sing so rapidly that the band 
could hardly keep pace with him! When he was only seven years of age he 
had completely routed a celebrated trumpeter in Rome in a contest the aim 
of which was to see which of the two could hold out the longest on a note, 
pile the greatest number of trills on top of each other, and the like. 

Such stories clearly show the prevailing taste of the time. People went 
to a musical entertainment very much as to a circus, not for artistic enjoy- 
ment but to behold a display of carefully-practised tricks. Sensuous beauty 
and agility of the voice outweighed all other considerations, such as the artis- 
tic value of the piece performed or histrionic talent. The composers, accord- 
ingly, were mere assistants whose duty it was to furnish a background on 
whic h a vocalist could paint his roulades, trills, and other fancy-work. In 
course of time a change was effected, in so far as the art of embellishing a 
melody was no longer left to the singer, but was prescribed for him by the 
composer himself. ‘This period culminated in Rossini and Meyerbeer, whose 
chief aim in life was to observe what impression certain vocal tricks, such as 
very high notes and rapid passages, made on the crowd, and then to utilize 
them at every favorable opportunity, especially at the close of a scene, so as 
to secure applause and an encore. Rossini has now almost entirely disap- 
peared from the stage, but Meyerbeer, owing to a shadow of dramatic talent 
which he doubtless did possess, is still popular, if not with people of refined 


musical iaste, yet with those who think it their duty to be ‘‘ cosmopolitan,” 
and with the crowd of semi-musical people who in all large cities form the 
majority of an operatic audience. The only full-blooded representative of 
the old prima-donna type for whom this sort of music was written now living 
is Madame Patti, although even she has been obliged to yield to altered taste, 
in so far as she may no longer with impunity alter the notes of melodies con- 
tained in her roles. 
not only throws the crowd into convulsions of enthusiasm, but even leads 


The sensuous charm of Patti’s voice is so great that she 


sober critics to ascribe to her characteristics which we have found it difficult 
to discover in her. What is said of her skill as an actress and her fine mimic 
display seems in itself doubtful, since she hardly ever appears in a réle that 
calls for any of these qualities. When she does appear in a work that has a 
real dramatic plot her weakness is fully exposed to light. Almost any second- 
rate prima-donna at a German opera-house gives a more correct notion of the 
genuine Gretchen one expects to see in ‘* Faust " than Patti. - It is positively 
painful to see her parodying the simple, modest German girl in the scene 
where “aust offers to escort her home, by appearing in a long, trailing silk 
robe, just from Paris, and strutting across the stage with the proud air of an 


offended peacock 
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But it is useless to try to make an old-fashioned prima donna in her gigan- 
tic self-conceit understand that the first aim of a dramatic singer should be 
to merge her personality in the part assumed, just as a novelist must of all 
lings beware 6f intruding his personality on the reader. Patti reminds one 
of an artist who would insist on painting his own figure in the foreground of 


every picture he makes. Every tone, every gesture of hers plainly says to the 


audience: ‘* Behold and hear the great Patti, the adored of all adorers, 


What would this music be without Patti to sing it?’ Such an attitude, com- 
bined with sensuous beauty of voice, is sure to impose on the public and 
bring down the house, because the people of taste who look for something 
else have always been in a minority. And this enables us to understand why 
in the days of the famous Italian singers audiences were habitually thrown 
into such states of wild excitement, compared with which the scant and artifi- 
cial applause in modern theatres might seem a mere ‘‘ damning with faint 
praise.” Southern excitability has to be taken into account here; but the 
main difference lies in the fact that the ssthetic pitch, so to say, has since 
been considerably raised, and, while more art is expected of a singer than 
was formerly the case, the growth of emotional culture has tended to repress 
Although mere beauty of 


voice and fine personal appearance will still draw a full and enthusiastic au- 


the extravagant expression of feeling by applause. 


dience in very large cities, like London, Paris, and Berlin, where a house 
can be entirely filled with people belonging to an earlier stage of musical cul- 
ture, there is at least one city in Europe where these qualities no longer suf- 
Patti’s complete fiasco in Munich last winter was an event no less 
It is a well-known fact that no 
vocalist now stands a chance of securing an engagement in a German theatre 


fice. 


intelligible than significant for the future. 


unless he combines with a good voice a considerable amount of histrionic 
Niemann, Betz, Vogel, Materna, Brandt, Wekerlin are the leading 
German vocalists belonging to the class of ‘‘ fixed stars,” and they are all of 


talent. 


them Wagner-singers far excellence—i. e., vocalist-actors. It must be admit- 
ted that the sensuous beauty of these voices is not comparable to that of the 
Italians. But a musician does not look for sensuous beauty of tone alone ; 
he would rather have less of it and more expression, more dramatic art. And 
what we have lost in sensuous beauty of voice is a hundred times atoned for 
by the quality of the works performed and by the brilliant sensuous colors 
the orchestra adds to the vocal parts by its symphonic accompaniment. 

The extinction of the old species of vocalists need not, therefore, inspire 
us with despondent thoughts as to the future of the vocal art. A new spe- 
cies is gradually coming into existence better adapted to present circumstan- 
ces. But there is another apparent enemy to song whose inroads may seem 
of a more dangerous nature. Since the days of Beethoven instrumental 
music has been gaining more and more ground on vocal, so that the predilec- 
tion of artists for the former might naturally raise a doubt as to whether the 
general notion that vocal music is the highest branch of the art is quite cor- 
rect. 
and is capable of more intense and varied expression than any instrument, 


A smooth and well-trained voice indeed has more elementary beauty 


the nearest approach to the voice being in the case of the ’cello and horn. 
But such a voice is scarcely ever to be heard, while good instruments are 
abundant enough. Again, while an orchestra that can play a difficult compo- 
sition in perfect time and tune is not an uncommon spectacle, at least in Eu- 
rope, we have heard few choruses that could, unaided by an orchestra, do the 
same without flatting half-a-tone or more, and the same is true of individuals. 
Of course it must not be overlooked here that while the members of an or- 
chestra are almost always professional artists, who devote all their time to 
their art, choral societies are usually composed of amateurs of all professions, 
who perhaps seldom sing a note except when they meet fora rehearsal. This, 
combined with previous insufficient training, accounts for the inferiority of 
vocal performances. Still more has instrumental music gained over vocal by 
the fact that its resources are so much greater. A whole evening of pure 
vocal music is apt to become monotonous, because, even in a mixed chorus of 
male and female voices, the variety of clang-tints or tone-colors is quite 
limited ; and the modern ear requires a variety in this respect which only a 
full band with its infinite possibilities of combinations can satisfy. A vocal 
concert bears the same relation to an instrumental as the unchanging blue sky 
of a summer day does to the gorgeous hues of a fine sunset. The compass, 
too, of the human voice is very limited, and its powers of executing difficult 
and rapid passages still more so. No wonder, therefore, that musical Titans 
like Beethoven, seeing that the voice did not suffice (in this sense) for the 
expression of their glowing and varied thoughts, gave the preference to the 
many-tongued orchestra, whose resources are not so readily exhausted. 

It may well be questioned whether vocal music will ever recover its lost su- 
premacy. In this country the unfavorable climate offers another obstacle to 
the growth of this art which probably the most judicious training and con- 
stant practice can never entirely overcome. The harsh and disagreeable 
voices of our beautiful American women are proverbial, and a source of con- 
stant surprise and dismay to admiring foreigners. In our colleges, where 
young men from all regions and classes congregate, a good tenor voice is s@ 
great a rarity that a glee club is frequently brought to the brink of dissolution 
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simply for lack of it. All this seems to hint at the advisab‘lity of our paying 
especial attention to instrumental music in this country rather than to vocal. 
The great interest taken in some of our larger cities in the latest works of 
German instrumental composers is in part, no doubt, matter of fashion, and 
partly also owing to the exotic charms of the new and pleasing tone-color 
effects heard in them. But much is due to genuine admiration and intelligent 
appreciation, so that, all things considered, we are inclined to think that the 
future musical development of America will lie chiefly in the direction of in- 
strumental compositions and concerts. 


ROCHEFORT AND GAMBETTA. 
Paris, July 28, 1880. 

UR beautiful national féte of the 14th of July has been but a day’s truce 
0 to party contention, which was renewed on the morrow with fresh ardor. 
First of all, the féte itself was the subject of the liveliest and most adverse 
criticism from the enemies of the Republic. I never better understood to 
what a degree party spirit disposes men to see things through colored glasses, 
sometimes black, sometimes rose-tinted. On this occasion the Royalist spec- 
tacles were of the deepest black. Although this entirely popular féte passed 
off brilliantly, untroubled by any vexatious incident, thanks to the spontane- 
ous co-operation of our citizens, it has been depicted in the Clerical and Bo- 
napartist newspapers either as a frigid official ceremony or as 2 saturnalia. 
The journals of the embittered Orleanists went so. far as to say that Paris 
that day had given herself up to one of those orgies which prepared the 
massacre of the hostages. When contemporary facts witnessed by more 
than a million of people are falsified in this way, we can easily understand 
the difficulty there is in verifying the testimony of historians about past 
events. If the interest of any person leads him to believe that two and two 
are five, or that it is night at noon, he will think that it is so, whatever may 
be shown to the contrary. 

It is not, however, the Royalist contention which has made the most noise 
lately ; that party vented all its wrath when the first of the 29th of March de- 
crees was executed against the Jesuits, whose appeal is pending before the 
tribunals, and will be brought before the ‘‘tribunal des conflits,” a special 
court, called on to decide if such or such an act of a Government agent has 
been accomplished in conformity with the instruction of his superiors in the 
administrative hierarchy as to enforcing the laws of the country, or if he is 
personally responsible for violence committed. In the first case the ‘* tribu- 
nal des conflits ” will decide that the agent is not responsible and cannot be 
prosecuted. It is the Government itself which ought to be sued, and that 
can only be done in parliament, the only power able to modify the law when 
it has been executed. In the second case a suit can be brought against a 
Government agent as a private individual for having exceeded his instructions, 
The ‘‘ tribunal des conflits,” then, will have to determine whether the police 
commissaries who expelled the Jesuits from their houses have executed the 
laws of the land or have committed an illegal act. In consequence of the 
law-court vacations it is not probable that this serious affair will be decided 
before the autumn, and it appears certain that the Government will wait for 
the decision before proceeding to execute the second decrees of the 29th of 
March last, according to which the non-recognized congregations, other than 
the Jesuits, will not be expelled unless they refuse to ask for authorization by 
communicating their statutes to the Government. As yet they have persisted 
in their refusal, upon the ground that in their opinion the laws put in force 
against them no longer exist. For my part, I ardently hope the Government, 
before judgment is pronounced by the ‘‘tribunal des conflits,” will prepare a 
law on the right of association, which will enable them to sanction such re- 
cognized fraternities as have nothing in their statutes contrary to the laws 
of the country. It cannot be denied that the expulsion of five hundred reli- 
gious orders, among which are four hundred for women, from their houses 
will cause dangerous agitation, and will excite religious passions in the high- 
est degree, to the great detriment of public peace and the consolidation of 
our present institutions. 

As I have said, it is not just now the Royalist party who are making the 
most noise ; it is the extreme Radical party, whose hero and chief is the cele- 
brated Rochefort. Since the amnesty he has returned to Paris, where he was 
welcomed with a frenzied ovation ; the mob all but harnessed themselves to 
his cab. Nota day passes without his presiding over some club, by which 
he is always enthusiastically greeted. When he arrived he immediately pub- 
lished a morning paper entitled Z’/ntransigeant (‘‘ The Non-compromiser”’), 
in which he overwhelms M. Gambetta with sarcasm, accusing him of being 
the personification of opportunism—that is to say, of the policy which does 
not seek to realize at once the democratic programme, deeming it wiser to 
effect reforms gradually and opportunely, It is truly strange to see any poli- 
tical party taking inopportuneness as a principle of conduct, for until now it 
had been considered as the surest means of miscarriage for any project of re- 
form, Moreover, the difference between M. Gambetta’s party and extreme 
radicalism rests not only upon the haste needed in carrying out reforms; 
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they differ as to the reforms themselves. M. Gambetta’s programme is that of 
it is reasonable and aims at progress in 


the great majority of Republicans ; 
The pro- 


all things, but without attacking the fundamental laws of society. 
gramme of M. Rochefort and his ‘‘ uncompromising " followers is one of so- 
cialistic demagogues, with nothing precise about it, and this very vagueness 
opens the door to all sorts of folly. His first article was on the rehabilitation 
of the detestable Commune insurrection of 1871. This is the good news M. 
Rochefort preaches in our faubourgs, more by his incisive writing than by his 
speech, for he is no orator, and before a crowd he can only stammer. He ts 
none the less applauded, however. 
Whence comes this strange popularity? It arises from two causes—first, 
from the mortal blows Rochefort dealt Napoleon IIT., then at the height of 
his power, in the famous pamphlet Za Lanterne, and subsequently to the 
aureole of the proscribed bold fugitive from New Caledonia, The people of the 
faubourgs do not enquire whether this proscription was net in its day the just 
condemnation of the courtier of the Commune, who excited it in his jour- 
nal to every excess which did not involve the effusion of blood. It must also 
be acknowledged that Rochefort pleases the workmen of our faubourgs by a 


certain personal similarity of character, This descendant of the Comtes de 
Rochefort, aristocratic in his tastes and habits, is by the nature of his intel- 
lect a real Parisian gamin; he has their inexhaustible buffoonery, sportive 
lie produces the effect of 


He has thus 


spirit, broad sayings, and impertinent mockery. 
a real clown amusing a theatre by his gambols and grimaces. 
become, as forine:ly the Due de Beaufort during the Fronde, king 
Halles. He will not long remain so, for this kind of work soon uses a man 


up. Moreover, he has not the strength to contend against Gambetta, as we 





shall soon see when the lion shakes his mane and sends forth a powerful 
roar. the great 
tribune, who personified patriotism during the war, being compared to the 


Rochefort 


The French people are too intelligent to approve for long of 


perjurer of the 2d of December and the vanquished of Sedan. 
can only hope to please the excessive radicals, but to continue in that vein 
Now, in this steeple-chase of revolution- 
At the very moment Rochefort and 


he must always be ahead of them. 
ary folly one is certain to be surpassed. 
his friends believed themselves in the vanguard a Communist congress was 
held at Paris to excommunicate them as vile citizens and unworthy confede- 
rates, It is true that one of the programmes unfolded at this congress con- 
sisted of but two articles: 
All these insanities, by being circulated in theory, have the effect of destroy- 


first, petroleum ; second, nitrate of potassium, 
ing each other. The present moderately republican government having done 
everything this year to further the material interests of the country, which 
was never more prosperous, and to reform and ameliorate all branches of 
public instruction, can present itself fearlessly before the electors of the Coun- 
cils-General, now about to meet, and will no doubt receive from them a sig- 
nal confirmation of their policy. E. 


GERMANY AND THE POPE.—I. 

BERLIN, July, 1880. 
yw the adjournment of the Prussian Diet and the closing of the Berlin 
Conference we have entered upon our dull season. Court and cour- 
tiers, cabinet ministers and deputies, privy councillors and judges, all have 
shaken off the dust of the capital and retreated to the sea and the mountains 

to gather strength for the recommencement of their up-hill work in the fall. 
While the success of the diplomatic achievements depends on their accept- 
ance by Turkey, which at present is more than doubtful, the meeting of the 
foreign diplomatists is already forgotten, as if it had taken place years ago ; but 
the new bill, popularly known as the Canossa Bill, which became a law on 
July 14, still stands in the foreground of public interest and debate. Instead 
of finding a quiet corner in the statute-book, it is now argued about and re- 
viewed by all political parties. Although the original draft of the bill was so 
much amended that in its present shape it is nearly harmless, the circum- 
stances under and views with which it was submitted to the Diet mark an 
important epoch in our political history. ‘This law was a great political 
blunder. Ata moment when all the resources of our bitterest foe had been 
exhausted, when France and Belgium appeared on the scene to join us in the 
battle, it stopped the struggle with Rome, and offered a peace which had 
been disdainfully rejected by the same adversary for whose benefit it is alleged 
Bismarck, it is true, has not yet ‘‘ gone to Canossa,” 
In one word, we are parting with 


to have been proposed. 
but he has taken the train for that station. 
a policy which, when initiated in 1872, was hailed by the great majority of 
the nation as the harbinger of Germany's firm and final resolution to have 
done once for all with Roman arrogance, usurpation, and encroachment upon 
the sovereignty of the Empire. 

Several influences have brought about this change. 
The Emperor is growing older and weaker in mind, 


They can partly be 


traced to court circles. 
His wife, who has always been a fierce opponent of Falk’s manly attitude 
towards Rome, has lately acquired greater influence over her husband. The 
old gentleman wishes to die in peace with all his subjects, and particularly 
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report tl f lates for clerical apy 
{ P flicht) Phe Po ould mer submit to this portion of th 
Pru it ller German es—for instance, in Oldenburg, Wiir- 
t 1 ot! l er ol 1 to d still practically acknow- 
it. When, 1 n March 17, 1880, the Prussian Cabinet solemnl; 
| red that, provided I would bind himself to instruct the Prussian 
bishops to inform t] Gor ment of their appointees, it would moderate 
t Falk Laws, the P. pe t first hung back and at last haughtily reje ted this 
di nd vevertheless, on May 19, the Prussian Government introduced its 
b= 1 ¢ 1 Bill is e ]  % crin ig the es ential principles of 
the legislation of 1873, while the Pope, by withdrawing his private assent, 
declared that the Curia would h nothing to do with the Falk |! ind 
threatened my Cathoil ce} ty who should vote for the G vernment with 
1 excommunication. In ordinary life, the man who gives up the claims 
1 the strength of which he opened hostilities, and pleads for peace, is con- 
ered as having succumbed and been beaten. Here the hole Protestant 
world looked at the question from the same point of view, and, with the ex- 
ce} perhaps, of a few state officials, could not understand why the Gov- 
ernment yielded to a Pope who no ily rejected its offers but also insisted 
on the maintenance of his old ground. Every independent man wanted to 
have ot laws of the country 
bef s the right way to look 
ut the 
i} s of the bill and did much 
to make the defeat of the Government appear less overwhelming ; but it was 
ra rt | yn of the bill itself at the present time than the several 
r 1 of tl | which mstituted the Government’s defeat. The law 
was finally adopted by only 206 against 202 votes. ‘The majority consisted of 
the Conservatives of | shades and 49 National-Liberals, while the minority 
was represented by the undivided Progress party, the whole Centre, and 44 
National-Liberals, The latter, theref re, who in the beginni ig denounced 


the bill as outrageous, are respo le for its passage. The National-Liberal 
party, which und Cw I beck, La r, Braun, Bamberger, and 
others for more than fourteen years was the lead ng parliamentary factor, and 
to whose influence the country hiefly indebted for all that is liberal and 
pl essive in the new | dco has lately, under the leadership 
of Bennigse | Miguel, become too ol ent tool of Bismarck. The 
m kicks that party tl re t they me in their devotion and 
u rviency When the C] ellor dur new reactionary measure in 
open contrast to his former | v the ipport it, in order, as they say, to de- 
prive the Centre of the ch e of joining the Conservatives. Thus Bismarck 
h far regularly played a double game, and by appealing to the National- 
Lil | 1 case of need has always gained his point. This time the party 
justified its yielding to Bismarck’s pressure by the same shallow pretexts of 


compromise, and even declared that although they did not know where the 
Government was going to lead them, they would nevertheless follow Xs wise 


policy. terly logic reminds one of the deputy who, hailing 


This piece of ma 


Nation. 
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from some German Buncombe, once said: ‘‘ I do not know the Government’ 
view d tendencies, asd therefore approve of them.” It is of no great im 
portance I National-Liberals have committed suicide, as other and 
wi 1 of promising propensities will ind must « upy their p! 
it their great fi is that by pushing a bad law through the House they 
1 only thrown n obstacles in the road to peace 
| l even the law may turn out rather innocent, as its principal fea- 
{ ( ited to rt period—viz., to January I, 1I882—and as the Roman 
in their present haughtiness will, like the Centre, scorn to avail th 
‘ f the i ifered, It is, on the whole, rather irrelevant whether 
s ( olic o ind associations for nursing the sick shall extead 
ficid of their usefulness, and whether the priests who are regularly appointed 


be authorized to administer the holy sacraments to the inhabi- 


which by their disobedi 


hall henceforth 


taunts of thos irishes legal sentence have lost 


l es It is even more correct, and in keeping with the canon law, that 
bis} | clergymen in future cannot be removed by the Government, 
be declared unfit to occupy any official position, although this arti- 

cle is of no practical value, for the simple reason that such proceedings are 
no | r pending. The most important concession of the law, therefore, in 
my ey ‘ sts in the permission granted to German clergymen to be edu- 
c 1 institutions of learning over which the Prussian Government has no 


control, and over which the Jesuits preside. The Government even went so 


far as to dispense with the oath of allegiance on the part of the clergy, a 
held out to them a prospect of getting their forfeited salary paid before t 


iad acknowledged the supremacy of the laws of the land. The most obnoxi- 


ous provision of the original bill, however, was article four, which was re- 
jected by a large majority, including part of the Conservatives, and whi 
granted pardon and return of the bishops before they had solemnly ask« 
forgiveness for their past offences, and promised obedience for the future. 


ltramontanes are, therefore, perfectly right in considering the hut 
partial success of the measure as a defeat of the Government. They aren 
holding meetings in all the large cities where they command a majority and 
ing the policy of the Centre, and insisting upon the divine right of 1! 
Church, according to which the control of the schools does not belong to the 


state. The Falk laws, they declare, are shattered to their foundations, and 
must be totally abolished ; and they consider it the duty of the Government to 
make peace with the Church at once by giving up its worldly presumptions, and 
by ‘‘ reinstating the clergy in its old liberties and inalienable rights.” Com 


1: 1 


pliance with these demands on the part of the Government would virtuall 


amount to nothing less than ab 
law the 
ached 


= 


olute surrender. 
of the 


rht that they will double 


By the introduction of that 


lamentable hopes and claims irreconcilable Ultramontane 


yartv have r such a hei their resistance, and 
I ; 
that it will daily 
Bis» 
+} 


his defeat the occasion for letting the Ultramontanes feel his anger more thar 








renal. 





ome more impossible to arrive at a modus vi 
irck, for the present, if I am not mistaken in his character, will make 
ever before; but against his will influences already make themselves felt 
It is the 
ultra-orthodox Protestant and Conservative party which, supported by the 


which as yet work clandestinely, but will in time publicly appear. 


powerful assistance of members of court circles, is looking out for an alliance 
the Catholic 
Putikamer, the present Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, isa man as weak as 


with clergy, and is preparing for action behind the scene 


he is frivolous. To-day a tool in the hands of Bismarck, he will to-morrow 


execute the orders of the court clique, or try to combine the wishes of both. 
J 
ne 


The other day the Retchsanzeiger (the official organ), am 


rded that a Mr. de la Croix had been 


ng new appoint- 


ments, rec given the highest position 


under Puttkamer. This De la Croix, a mere creature of the ‘‘ Ober-Kirchen- 


rath,” is one of the captains of the campaign which, in the next Reichstag, 
will be initiated by attacks on the civil-marriage bill, ‘‘ a work of the devil,” 
The death of the Em- 


peror, or some other untoward event, may postpone this clerical 


as our high-churchmen are wont to characterize it. 


scheme, but 





cannot frustrate the attempt. 
lished ¢ 
Roman 


] 


sad 


The German Empire will never be firmly estab- 
solid foundation until it has defeated the combined efforts of 
Protestant 


privilege to fight out the religious struggles of mankind. 


ma 


and ultras. For the last thousand years it has been our 
Since the re- 
establishment of the Empire we are less than ever willing to surrender to reli- 
gious conspirators those great intellectual conquests and that political free- 
dom which, emanating from the noblest feelings of human nature, were as- 


serted by the sacrifice of the best blood of the country and of untold treasures. 
Unfortunately, by Bismarck’s rather too shrewd and therefore unsuccessful 


stratagem, we are, after an eight years’ struggle, not at the end, but at a new 


beginning of the old politico-clerical conflict. ? 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 


PARIS, July 23, 1880. 

| ISTORY is, in one sense, never written, never definitive. The modern 
historical school is positivist, in so far as it does not indulge in great 
theories ; it looks into the documents of the time, and especially those docu- 
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ments which, not having been made for publication, are thought to be the 


st sincere. I know the method has its defects; the documents which are 





yw thought the most important, the most genuine, are not necessarily in- 
fallible. People can lie in writing as they do in speaking. Original docu- 
ments are necessarily fragmentary, and it is necessary that the historian 
hould not only acc ulate fragments, but that he should reconstruct a whole, 





los 


Iiow can the paleontologist do so? Be 


fossil remains. 


plan in the creation, 


sa] ulwontologist reco 





because nothing in it is quite arbitrary. to the naturalist a part 


is found in New land or 


No fossil 


: the Rocky Mountains which does not find, a 





can safely reconstruct the whole. 2 
s it were, a place all ready for 


gradual succession which marks the development of the 


nd 


it in this long < 
me creative form. 


It is so with history: the historian can reconstitute a time, a race, a cha- 


racter out of fragmentary documents, a few treaties, letters, anecdotes, genea- 


i al notes ; but he can only do so on one condition—I e must be mi ralist. 


r 
4 





Hie must be a great analyzer of human thought, he must have dived into the 
lark abvss of human depravity. Documents, as mere docun sare no- 


hing ; they are like the uncut stones spread over an area before the building 


is erected, Give us the architect, the man who will take all these stones and 


ind unite them in one whole. 


r 
D> 


ot rar } rm 124° 
eat, hu ye, Narmoik 


uspend them in the ai 
1 


We are very apt to mistake the means for the end, and there are now in Ger- 


many, France, and England men who love documentary history for its own 
sake, without any regard for the actors of history or the ends of history. 
This reaction was a necessity. We have had too many systematic histories 


regard to facts, often with perverted facts, for the amuse- 


written without any 1 
or the glorification of some rel 


ment of the mind, f igious or political theory. 


But there is danger also in the mere accumulation of documents if these are 





never to be worked out, for the human mind would soon grow tired of his- 
torical science if it never gave any satisfaction to its profounder instincts. 
The most pressing duty is to collect all valual le documents: then comes the 
duty of classifying them and extracting from them something real, something 
which has some resemblance to life. 


Many years ago we began in France a colossal publication of ‘ Inedited 


Documents for the History of France.’ In this great collection, which is 
there are some volumes which are 


It will be 


enough to say that the collection comprises all the known correspondence of 


published by the state, and at its expense, 
not very important ; some others of the very highest importance. 


Henrv IV. (ten volumes quarto), and the enormous correspondence of Richelieu 


(six volumes quarto). Some volumes are on the point of appearing which 
contain the correspondence of Catherine de Medicis. The correspondence of 
i that I hardly 
The correspondence of Catherine 


la 


Mazarin will, I hope, be published some day, but it is so long 


7? ——_ 


dare say how many volumes it would fill. 


de Médicis was entrusted to M. Hector de Ferri¢re, who has written 


a long preface to his great publication accompanying the first volume, which is 
} 


Catherine de Meé 





printed but not yet distributed. 
the Medici—had 
de la Tour d’Auvergne. 


licis, though Italian—of the 
great family of a Frenchwoman for her mother, Madeleine 
The Italian influence was, however, the strongest in 
the formation of her character. She was educated at Kome, and was a great 
favorite of Clement VIJ., who was her uncle. She learned there the art of 
dissimulation, in which the Italians of the time were the greatest masters, 
She was admired in her earliest youth for her calmness and dignity, her power 
over herself and her emotions. She is said to have fallen in love at Rome 
with her cousin Ippolito de’ Medici, the natural son of Giuliano de’ Medici, 
ait); but the Pope had 
higher views for her, and gave her to the first king in Christendom, the King 
Francis I. Her Roman 
education explains almost all her life ; she always remained in communication 


who was very handsome (Titian has left us his portr 


of France. She was affianced to the second son of 


} 


with the nuns of a convent where she had spent many hours ; she had breathed 


the artistic air of Florence, of Rome, seen or known the greatest artists the 
world ever saw, had become a Christian of the Renaissance type, of the Me- 


dici and Leo X. type—her Catholicism had a tinge of paganism ; she was well 


disposed towards what were called then the novelties in every sense of the 








word, but Protestantism could not well suit her in its stern and Purit c 
form. It has often been said by historians that Catherine was completely in- 
different in matters of religion ; that she was an unbeliever, a sce] : that it 
was the same to her to go to mass or to aller au préche she herself. sai ny 


— 
a 


things which tended to produce this impression. She was not a 


and political necessities as well as personal consideratiot 
towards some of the Protestant leaders; but instinct 
thing, and after having read many documents of the time, I have no doubt 
that she remained throughout a Roman, if not a Roman Cathol 
liked what was called the e/d religion, if she dir 

mas, 


r than every- 





ic; that she 
1 not much care about its dog- 
She had a strong leaning towards some of the Protestants, not towards 
Protestantism, The Protestant leaders whom she knew and liked were men 
like Soubise, the first gentlemen in the country ; she was fond of poetry and 
literature, and in the beginning Marot was on the side of the Protestants as 


well as the learned bishops of the kingdom. 
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Catherine was almost a child in years when she arrived in France; but 
her character was completely formed—she had all the precocity of her race. 
She was married Marseilles by Clement VII. himself, who gave the ring 
to the young couple. The Duchess of Orleans (such became her name) wore 
a crown so laden with diamonds that it was ‘worth a ] 1 to use the 
words of a contemporary. Her pearls were finest known in the world ; 
she afterwards made a necklace of them, which she gave to Queen Mary 





Stuart, and they finally came into the possession of Queen Elizabeth 
Splendid presents were 1 at Marseilles, for Francis I. would be 
surpassed by nobody in generosity. When the dower of Catherine was 
counted in the hands of the French treasurer-general, ‘It is larger than it 


appe ars,” said Philip Strozzi ace you f rget three jewels which are added to 





it: Milan, Genoa, and Naples.” Francis I. had his mind always turned 
toward Italy, and the alliance with the Medici family was a card in his play 
against the house of Spain. As France did not like the perpetu 
wars on the other side of the Alps, the N yy Italian princess was col lly 
received by the people. Ihe first years which Catherine spent in France 
were not happy. She lost her beloved uncle, the pop: e lost her « 
whom she had loved, who had gone with her as far Marse 1 who 
had proudly refused the presents of Francis I. She ! st e1 
at the French court—very reticent, very silet N \ ed 

except the astute Charles V. ‘* Write to me,” says he to | m sado 
‘‘what sort of treatment is shown the Duchess of Or] 

has with her; if they have much credit and receive much 1 t 
they did in the time of Pope Clement VII Write t Vou ¢ 
hear about her.”” Charles V. had wished to marry Cathe to Francis 


, the Duke of Mil 





Sforz 

The death of the dauphin suddenly justified the curiosity of ( V., 
us. Catherine was now the future queen of France She had very \ 
put herself in the good graces of the king. Her own 1] 1, who w \ 
the dauphin, neglected her ; he was under the influence of the { s Diane 
de Poitiers. Catherine understood fully the character of Francis. The king 
was in the habit of being adored ; he was like a spoiled child ; he had beet 
everything at first to his mother, Louise of Savoy ; he was t) lol of 1} 


“4 


sister, Margaret of Angouléme, the most charming and learned princess of het 





time. Catherine became the intimate of the old king ; she amused wit 

Italian manuscripts, Italian poets; she rode with him, ed w him 
‘*She never left the king,” says Brantome, her great r 1 always 
could follow him, as she was a very good rider and very bi nd had a good 
seat, having been the first to put her leg on the saddle” (before her, ladies 


had what was called a planchette). But Catherine ha 
‘ 


many years it was thought that she could give no heir to the crown, Diane 
de Poitiers even advised the dauphin to repudiate her. F1 s, fond as he 
was of the young Italian princess, had some thoughts of a divorce. After a 
few years Catherine had her first child, and her position became more 
assured. From that moment she changed her manner; the old king died 





and Catherine became the Queen of France. 


She had a rival, and most insolent rival, in the person of Diane de 
Poitiers. Diane was, in fact, the real queen ; Henry II. could refuse nothing 


to her. Wherever the court went all eves were drawn to the famous Diane 





much more than to Catherine ; she received the presents of the cit 
the ceremony of the entrance into Lyons, for instance—Lyons, whi 
so much to the Medici, seemed to forget Catherine A forest w: 
vised at the gate of the city, and out of it came Diana with a silver 


stars, f llowe 1 


crescent, with a black 


young d 


gown, spread with silver by nymphs 
gs with leashes of black and white silk, the colors of the 


he Nation 


it is seen everywhere on the Li 


who held 


kept at t 1 Library, show 


king. The fine bindings of Henry IT., 
us everywhere the crescent of Diana 


Diane was the acknowledged si 


yuvre, 
ation with all 
} 


relgn. She 


Pope. 


was in communi 


with the Old as she was now, her charm 


the courts, with Charles V., 


was irresistible. She interested the king in great constructions, in the 
adornment of Anet. She received enormous sums of money, and the legiti- 


mate queen was reduced to slender portion. We have the accounts of 





Catherine’s expenses, kept with the greatest care. In the year 15 for 
instance, the receipts amount to §7,421 livres, the expenses to §9,331 
} } 


nothing is omitted. Catherine had the expensive tastes of her race, but she 


could not yet indulge them ; she had also the orderly habits of a family of 


sé ’ 


mercanti. 


+} ; 
ilherine 


if 


leading the life of a nurse, 


Henry II. was a good father, he was not a good husband. C 


and her 





gave him now a child every year, corres 


spondence is full of small medical details about the children. She had no 
in a certain degree, the cold affection of the 
She never 
knowledged the Duchess of Valentinois as the mistress of the king. She 
2 . . . ” 

‘*She is wise and prudent,” says the 
‘no doubt she is fit to govern.” There is no doubt that 
she hated Diane with a bitter hatred, so much so that afterwards she would 


not even look at Anet, the place adorned by Diane; but she concealed her 


>? 


other means for preserving 





She was jealous of her rival, but she shut her eyes. 


lived with her in apparent ignorance. 
t > 
Venetian Contarini ; 
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‘e will undertake to receive and forward any sums which may be 


or the above purpose to this office.—Epb. NATION, 


DE GOLYER BUSINESS ONCE 


NATION 


MORE. 


Tut 





Sir: In your defence of Garfield’s De Golyer transaction you lay stress 
on tl ssertions that he money to pay for this work was not to come from 
ppropriations by Con ‘that ‘‘it seems impossible that it could have 
bee) ted appropriations would be asked from Congress,’ 


ippropriation by Congress could have been in contemplation,” 
’ 


[t is very natural that so much stress should 1 aid on this point in a defence 
of Garfield, because, 7f ¢v7ue, it is of momentous importance to his case 

But is it true Is it not the fact that all of the De Golyer pavement laid in 
f t of the public buildings (a very important portion of the whole) had to 


an appropriation from Congress, and that such appropriation 


made upon the recommendation of Garfield’s Appro- 











Comn ? If this was the case, it would fully account for the ex- 
: n in the letters written by the chief agent of the De Golyer pav- 

vhen he had secured the influence of Garfield. 
I S however, that you are right on ¢A7s point, and then see 
‘ nds for Garfiel rhe admitted facts are that he accepted a 
payment of five thousand dollars for advocating a corrupt job. That the job 
was corru] t ly admitted by its promoters J ut is obvious from the 
terms on which tl} ontracts were let. As you say, the Board of Works 
fix nx advance the prices | ttedly exorbitant) which they would pay for 
the different kinds of pavement, and the only question was which kinds 
hould be 1 at the fixed You seem to think that, because this con- 
pplied equally to al fferent kinds of pavement, it shows that 
ny nt’ in the De Golyer con- 
t most astounding inference. 
I iv 1 be applied to all the con- 
‘ Iver ce t of the taint of 
It as so framed as to rob the 
Di ( rnment. It is obvious that 
ier ive desired, namely, such 
petition as would give the best pavements at the lowest price, this Board 
lainly fraudulent course of fixing the prices in advance, and fixing 
t figures so high as to allow ample margin for.‘‘ commissions,” 
1 But i of tir und words to r to 
ile ll De Gol r contra it ( upt char ter 

1 ly admitted by its promoters 

I De Golye b, then, was unquest bly rupt, and Garfield’s ex- 
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ts favor were secured by the ment of S§,000 If ] could 1 
er it idulent cl cte \ nere inspect f the terms of awar 
seen that tl y cor sion is that nature has wholly unfitted | 
for the trar t f any ministrat business 
N I am ( he moment) arguing if Garfield’s position 1 the Ap- 
Committee of Congress had nothing do with the case. I will 
efore fine myself to the enquiry, In what capacity did he advocate the 
—as a lawyer, or as a public man of influence What he dd in the pre- 
Was tow : yrief ” (at ] so he swore ; but when cross-examined 
the Con ee he betrayed grave doubts respecting the ‘‘ brief”) and to 
r with ‘‘ Boss Shepherd,” asking him ‘to give those Western men 


chance.” Now, these were not legal services, for, as you say, the question 
was wholly as to the merits of the pavement, which was not a legal questior 
ind, h vere no professional legal services in the case, it only remair 
to s} wl proper services were there which G rheld rendered, or could 
rendet stently with an honorable record. The answer seems to me 
plain. A man in Garfield’s position as chairman of the Appropriation Com- 


mittee of the House of Representatives could not decently accept a fi 
for advocating any paving job before a local board ; he could not decent 


‘give those Western men a chance”; he could not decently 


When 


the employment was propose 
i ¢ | 











to n he should have said at once that the question of the merits of pave- 
ments was a matter to be determined by experts and engineers—not by 
‘ briefs d terviews with bosses; , as I have previously said, one 
glance at the terms of award would show him that the question was not to | 

settled on the usual basis of an open competition to determine who would 
give the | ic the best work at the lowest price, but that things were ar- 
ranged on the unheard-of system of fixing a high price in advance, and leav- 
ing it to conscience of the Board to determine who should be permitted 
to ck out the plums.” If Garfield did not discover this at first glance | 


1 
should have done, if fit to be a public officer) he must have found out how 


it was befe the time when he asked Shepherd to ‘‘ give those Western met 
e,”’ and before he took his enormous fee for this discreditable servic« 
By the bye, what does your article mean by speaking of ‘‘ the hearing be- 
fore the Board as to the merits of these various patents,” Garfield’s bein 
retained ‘‘as attorney to argue the merits,” and his making ‘‘ his presentati 
of the case to the Board”? Such phrases would lead your readers to sup- 


pose that Garfield took a regular legal retainer as a lawyer for a lawyer's 


argument before a board ; whereas the service was not a legal one, there w 


no argument or presentation of the case to the Board, and when Garfield was 


pressed before the Committee by the enquiry whether there was even 
" The only 


‘‘brief”’ filed, he replied that he ‘‘could not say there was. 
proved service was the conversation with ‘‘ Boss Shepherd” to which I hay 


referred before. 


i 


Surely the words I have quoted above in this paragray 
from your article, are calculated to give a very false impression. 
arguing on the 


have now been supposition that you are right in assert- 


ut ‘*no appropriation from Congress could have been in contemplatio: 


but the adm 





1 wr? — ¢} 
ISSIONS OF UCii¢ 


» promoters of the De Golyer job, in the suit broug 


against them by Chittenden, prove that they did have in contemplation an 


appropriation from Congress at the time that they retained the services of 


Garfield, and that it was with the view to such appropriation that his services 


to them were secured. Is it not likewise true that Garfield, on his examina- 


tion before the Committee, at first rested on your ground, that there was no 


appropriation—the job being all paid for by local assessments ; but after- 


wards, on cross-examination, was forced to admit that there was a large ap- 


propriation ? If it be true that he made these two contradictory statements, 
much light is thrown on this whole business, and also on the conflict of testi- 
at a loss to know how 


CRITIC, 


mony in the Crédit-Mobilier transaction, and I am 


can find a defender in your editorial columns. 


Congress appropriated money to pay the assessment imposed on 
the United States, in common with all other property-holders in th 
City of Washington, for the cost of the pavement in front of its own 
In other words, it 
This 


was a necessary and legal consequence of its having, by the act of 


buildings. It does this in every city in the Union. 


appropriated the money not as a legislature but as a taxpayer. 


February, 1871, turned over the “legislative power and authority ” in 
Legislative Assembly of the District. An appropria- 
taxes imposed on United States property, in common 


“ Garfield’s Appropriation 


the District to the 
tion to pay the 


with other property, was a matter of course. 
therefe 


Committee,” re, recommended the appropriation as properly and 


naturally as it recommended an appropriation to pay for the gas con- 
could not 
Who was to 


public buildings if not the United States ? 


sumed in the Capitol. It have avoided doing so without 
pay for the pavement in 


The “ exulta- 


taxpavers., 


tion of the chief agent in the De Golyer paving job” cannot, then, 
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have been due to his expectation that Congress would pay its share of 


the municipal taxes. It must have been due to his expectation that it 
would pay more than its share some time or other. The only question 
vhich concerns us here is whether General Garfield, when he took his 


and fur- 


pal 


“ chief entertained this expectation, 


reason for entert 


knew that the 
with 


fee, agent ”’ 
nished him 
of proof of this. 

We have already, in commenting on General Gartield’s action in the 
and 


any aining it. There ticle 


matter, admitted his great indiscretion in taking the De Golyer fee, 
in not perceiving the objections to the De Golyer contract. Our corre- 
spondent maintains that even if he was only indiscreet his indiscretion 


To 
we reply that our correspondent judges the Board of Works and 


was so great as to show his unfitness for high administrative office. 


which 
hindsight,” which 


its doings by the aid of what somebody has called * 


is a good thing, but cannot for a moment be compared to foresight. 


General Gartield doubtless sees his folly to-day as clearly as “ Critic ’ 
sees it, and has as sound a judgment with regard to all rascalities, like 


those of the District, which have been fully exposed. As to “re re 


his line, we have condemned 


1, in palliation of the 


a large fee for work which was not in 


this too in strong terms. But we are bound to ad 
human nature, lawyers, 


the offer 


that, according to our experience of 
alarmed by 


offence, 
of a tolerably 
We are not now speaking of enormous fees, such as Fisk 
paid in his railroad litigation, The of 
good fee even in a field in which a man is not an expert, is 
to tickle his self-love 
as an attempt to corrupt him, he is apt to think it a gratifying 


even the acutest, are not usually 


large fee. 
effect a 


ordinary of a promise 


for services 
Instead of being startled by it, and looking on it 
acknow- 
Consequently, there is a great deal 


for 


ledgment of his remarkable capacity. 
more perspicacity a\ ailable for criticism of other people’s fees than 
that of one’s own. The difference between our position and “ Critic's ” 
lies mainly in the fact that he thinks that by showing that De ¢ 


a bad man and his wickedness very plain, he prove s that General Garfield, 


} 
xolyer was 


in advocating the adoption of his contract, became his confederate. We, 
on the other hand, acknowledge that General Garfield was very indis- 
creet indeed, but in judging him take into account that he had to 
and that the 
large enough to frighten a man 
Where 
of a wrongful act are possible, we hold that we must, in 


rely on foresight while we have the benefit of hindsight, 
fee was large enough to flatter but not 
But this is not all. 


of ordinary self-esteem. two explanations 


trying to get 


at the motives of the doer, take his previous character into account. 
If General Garfield were knowingly corrupt in the De Golyer case, is it 
likely that this would be the only charge of the kind that could be made 
Appropriations he 


Hundreds besides 


against him? As chairman of the Committee on 


must have been 
the “chief agent” 
have been very eager to secure his favor for scores of doubtful schemes 


If General 


exposed to constant temptation. 
must, during the whole of his Congressional career, 


and very willing to secure it by payment of heavy fees. 


Garfield were the kind of man “Critic” would have us believe he is, 
does any one suppose that the De Golyer charge would possess the value 


for his enemies that it now possesses; that there would not be a dozen 
that he would not have been known throughout the Union long 
be rich instead 
g that 
is favor 


such ; 
ago as a purchasable person; that he would not now 
of poor; and that there would not be fifty speculators boastin 
We do not desire to strain a point in hi 


they “owned” him ? 


because he is a Presidential candidate whom we wish to see elected; 








but we insist that a Presidential candidate is entitled to the benefit of 
such rules of probability as we apply to the conduct of men in private 
life—ED, NATION. ] 

REPUBLICAN THREATS OF REBELLION, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Despite the condonement of the fraud of 1877 by the .Vatio id 
the attempt to rehabilitate the badly-damag ed character of candidate Gartield 
there are still some of us—Independent voters now, but chases Repub- 
licans up to the election of 1868—who are still convinced not only that it is 
not our duty to vote the Republican ticket in November next, but to vote the 
Democratic, and that despite the fact that we are cordially in accord with the 
Nation in not hankering after another professional soldier for President. As 


a slight hint as to the reason why of the determination of very many Ind 
dents hereabouts to vote the Democratic ticket next November, I e1 


e “F en- 





} 


‘The Nation. 





for your candi sideration the foll vy editorial from vesterday's Ne 
ing Bulletin, and respectfully comn lto your 1 e the « luding para- 
gr ph, Phe editor of t Vation ki \ well as I this f iv repre- 
sents the temper of a very considerable and very influential portion of the 
Republican party. The event of 1876-77 f abundant evidence « 
this point. —Very respectfully, I. B.S. 

PHILADELPHIA, August IT, 18 

[The Forllavw ry he yr - -y 15} ) +} 7 awh } 

ne following is the paragraph from the Aw//e/zn to which our 

correspondent refers : 

‘tt. Finally, can any intelligent man seriously suppose that the ma- 
jority of the people of this country, the people of the great Northern 
communities, who not only have their business interests at stake, but 
who desire that the liberties of their country shall be preserved for their 
children, are going to submit quietly and tamely while Southern Demo- 


crats secure their hold of power by ( uUTying successive elections through 


disfranchisement of the whole mass of Republicans in the South ? 
That, after all, is the great questio: It will be imazing manifesta- 
tion of self-control if the Republicans in the North shall accept the 
result of the very first election which shall secure a fraudulent victory to 
the Democratic party through 138 Southern electoral votes. But repe- 
tition of such a crime, which will surely come if the first attempt is suc- 
cessful, will probably plunge thi is ni ition into a fierce struggle which will 


South will wield the authority of the 
ce ina ‘ 


differ from the last in this: t 
Government, and we shall be a 






We agree entirely with our correspondent in condemning these threats 
of rebellion and armed violence in which a portion of the Republican 
party occasionally indulge, and have for some time indulged, with regard 
to the Presidential election. Nothing can be more useful to the Demo- 
crats. They were helped greatly by the Republican predictions so 
freely uttered during the Grant * boom” that General Grant would, if 
not satisfied with the Congre ssional count of the votes, revise it himself, 
and then, if he awarded himself the Presidency, seize it by force. But, 
on the other hand, we presume that there is no Independent who deni 
the perpetration of enormous frauds at the Southern elections; and th 
first question which every real Independent ought to ask himself about 
them is not, ** How shall I best show the disgust With which the non- 
sense talked about these frauds by Republican organs fills me?" but 
“How shall I most effectively contribute to their rational and peaceful 
prevention?” To vote for the Democratic candidate, it seems to us, ac- 
cording to such light as we now have, is to vote for a party which 
either denies the existence of the frauds altogether or proposes to do 
nothing about them, and even to live on them, and which, at all 
events, totally ignores them in its authorized utterances. We are 
far from liking the spirit in which a great many Republicans treat 
them, or the means by which they propose to remedy them; but it is 
quite plain to us that it is in the Republican party only that any sober 
and rational discussion of them now goes on, or in which there seems 
to be any chance at present for some legal treatment of the For in- 
stance, we should go to General Garfield with a statement of the horri- 
ble dilemma in which we have placed the Southern whites, with strong 


confidence that we eer get him to look at both sides of the ques- 
tion, and make some impression on him as to the necessity of ap- 
proaching it, not with guns and drums, but with the same instruments 


of 
been effected. 


statesmanship by which all the great pacifications of 


g history have 
We think it like 


ly that we could get him to laugh over 


the Stalwart theory that there is no use in trying statesmanship on 
the Southern malcontents, because they are such bad men. He is pro- 
bably familiar with the story of the Irish priest who, deploring the 
wickedness of his flock, and being asked if he had tried the Gospel on 





them, answered that he wasn’t going to “waste good Gospel on the 
likes of em.” We feel that this confidence is justified by what we 
snow of his training, experience, and habits of thought. But we 
have no such confidence with regard to General Hancock. We fear 
he w meet us with some gaudy generality about “ State rights,” 
nd led powers,” and habeas corpus, and trial by jury, and 
other little rudiments of politics. We should expect to fare still worse 
with the great lights who do the political thinking of his party. We 
cannot recall at this moment a single attempt on the Democratic side 


Vv legislation for the fact that the negroes are now free, 


pa liable to great oppression. 


to provide b very 


ignorant, We do not ask that such an 


attempt should be what we like or could commend, but simply that it 


should furnish evidence of interest in the subject, and of a desire to 
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Garfield, i uld rem eres : Llere even that of England on the subject of rectifying any error which 


dD 


once come to be looked upon as part and parcel of our idolized ‘‘ Consti- 


lists of the names of all persons he i rrest tution. We have so long been taught to look upon that instrument and the 
causes of arrest, so that judi tion could had | ways of the ‘‘ Fathers” down to the time of the war as the nearest possible 


ecalled that the *‘ old Cay nd the ‘*Car- | approach to perfection that the common people, and, indeed, all but the 


prisor A \ . inmate r- | shrewde ervers and critics, refuse absolutely to believe that we are in 
} f ! fi of these our methods of administration to-day cuddling abuses which for nearly a cen- 


g the f of Gene Gart rvice | tury hav n found intolerable in the most enlightened nations of Europe. 





\ \ el ferred on (the he remedy, and the only remedy, for this state of affairs is education 
i here itenment. This, again, can only be accomplished by agitation, 
we! \ Gart ; om] é yij ical, 1, and even religious. I verily believe that the abolition of the 

ft of ystem in politics will be as great a blessing to our country as the 
f f wl tion of slavery, and I think, moreover, that civil-service reformers can 

1} \ | 1865 \ t ! y e hints from the methods of the Abolitionists. Like these, 
re ed to tl ! m? { ts pow we should put the argument entirely on the question of abstract moral sight ; 
rence Thad t] hould be no censiderations of expediency beyond this, that it is expe- 
lich Mr. Garfi enter Fi nd took a deci- | dient éecazse it is right that beth parties should be compelled to make the 
I ti ¢ 5 ervit with tl introduction of the merit ystem a part of their pregramme. ‘| he evils of the 


do this. He related his sp he story of a 1 system and the benefits of the new have been ably and lucidly set forth 


econd battle of Bull Run, who had b - | by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, in his recent work on the civil service in Great 





T 
i 
no charge. On his motion the resolution to rescind Britain ; this work would itself be a mine of information for the writers of a 


of the House, and Garfield’s 1 condemnation of Civil-Service Reform Publication Society. Extracts from the reports of 
l immediate correction of the abuses. His | the British and American Civil-Service Commissions ; statistical statements of 





earance in the Milligan case, for which not even the | the results of the method of competition ; the views of our great publicists, 
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Lieber, Woolsey, Madison, Hamilton, etc.-——all these would be available sub- 
iects for cts and pamphlet Besides this, a society of this sort should 
have an organ, which need not appear more frequently than once in three 
months, in which all gazetted appointments should be noted and every viola- 
tion of sound principles denounced and proclaimed. In this, as i t other 
es of othe Lab e, publicity is a tremendous weap in the h f re- 
ne ! ike the Abe ] { nists, ¢ vil-se rvi r ref rmers would commit errors, 
like them, they would almost be overwhelmed for a time by ¢ buse 
m, and resistance of the whole race of politicians As Mr. Curti Vs, 
s introduction to Mr, Eaton’s book : ‘* There is no more sta y sign 

of political demoralization than the craft which turns the follies of mn 





1 be of daily o 





into blows at reform”; and this very p! enomenon woul cur- 
rence. Two great difficulties are in the way of the successful working of such 
central body for the purpose of agitating this subject, but neither seems to 
me to be insurmountable: the one is the necessity of having men from both 
parties in the organization, and the difficulty of accomplis] this purpose ; 

th ther is the want of money. 
\s to the first point, the difficulty is both real and ; pparent. It is my in- 


Presidential 
ill best 


dividual opinion, the 


campaign the interests of a thorough, radical, and compl 


as it is that of the Madéion, that in present 


te reform w 


Beyond any doubt th 


Ilow 


is only 


election of General Garfield, 
who hold 
It 


The time before a Presidentia 


subserved by the re 


reformers ite vi 


an 
to 


re many honest and zealous ew. 


can these two elements be harmonized ? seems me that there 


one method of accomplishing this. l election 


is in some res least advantageous, for the 


pects the best, in some again the 
The latter will then have most influence, 


Thus, a 


a 
’ 


tablishment of a reform society. 


but it must for the time being forego its non-partisan character. ny 


ition whieh would be established now would have to take sides in the 


org ni 
M4 


campaign. It would have to favor either Garfield or Hancock. . No doubt it 
would gain a hearing with great ease. Partisans of both candidates are just 


now in a receptive state for further reasons why their own party should win. 
The regular organizations and ‘* Machines”—hostile as they are to the very 
thought of reform—would nevertheless either offer no resistance, or even aid in 
the circulation of documents the primary end of which is to gain votes which 
On th 


but serve to discredit the cause in the eyes of the other 


e other hand, these very advantages would 
ind 


nd subterfuge de- 


otherwise might be lost, 
varty, it would 


be decried with a shadow of reason as a partisan trick 
The 
culties would depend entirely upon the ta 


If it be 


he 


signed to help one candidate. possibility of overcoming these diffi- 


t and evident sincerity of the 
leaders in the movement. 

kind this year, I think t 
ce in Messrs. Curtis, Eaton, Lodge, Woolsey, Sumner, C 
l select 


leaders, and that their names alone would be 


not too late to form a society of the above 
} 


Db have confi- 


F. Adams, Jr., 


ion would point out as the indispensable 


sensi 


le men of both parties will 
den 
and others whom natur 


against 


a guaranty 


“6 


a possible 


perversion of the organization into a partisan ‘‘machine.” After the elec- 


ns 


tion, moreover, large accessio 


ight be 1. 


in membership from the Democratic party 
mi expectec 


\ 


The second and minor difficulty is the lack of funds. | 
with less than $5,000 a year. If 


uublication so- 
ciety could not work efficiently f the basis of 
organization, however, be the whole country, with a central committee in 
New York, and auxiliary organizations in the larger centres of population, it 
seems to me that there would be little difficulty in acquiring a membership 


of five thousand or more, whose dues, at the rate of one dollar a year (for 


which they should be supplied with copies of all publications) would be suf- 
ficient for the current expense. 

If the above plan be approved, nothing would remain but to organize as 
soon as possible. If several gentlemen, like those above named, will unite 
Ne We 
Perhaps it 


might be best, however, to ask all those who are willing to attend such a 


in a call for a preliminary meeting either at New York, Saratoga, o1 


port the response would, in my opinion, be hearty and general. 


meeting or to join a society like the one spoken of to send their names and 
addresses to the Independents’ Committee rooms, together with their preference 
as to locality and time of the preliminary meeting. I will here declare 


personal willingness and preference for New York. ‘Trusting many more will 


respond, I am very truly yours, ee 


MrT. VERNON, N. Y., August 9, 1880. 


Notes. 





"T’HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts has resolved to assume for that city 
function of our New York Academy by holding annual exhi 


the works of living American artists. sel 





The season ected—the 


will not interfere with the New York season. This year the exhibition w 


be opened on Nov. g and close on Dec. 20, and will include both oils and 


water-colors, as well as drawings and statuary. No contributions will be re- 


ceived which have already been publicly exhibited in Boston, or which arrive 


Prana 








later than October 30. Cir s will be sent on ay ’ to the Museu 
—‘The eleventh report the Massacl tts State Be lof Health (now 
reed he vw S Board of Teal Lunacy 1 ¢ y) tains an 
index to the whole s sof volumes by I a M.D From 
the office of t {merican | 1 ! , nilex to 
irrent periodical lites pro { lear 1s ‘ ment 
publications Fiction di led Che fir mn Puls 
— 3 of vol. il f the Colle f M ta H ! S ty 
as jus een pul hed, six vear t S l and ve i t t 
part It relates largely to the Indians, 1 5 SEV l v1 
of deceased missionaries among them. \ tourist’s manual of more than 
ordinary substance is Mr. Franklin B. Hough's ‘The Ths 1 Islands of 
the St. Lawrence’ (Syracuse : Davi Bard wv Co.) Iti \ t n} - 
torical and legendary portiot nd o ling of ¢ 1 pt of 
travellers and of historical and statist 1 writ l | roar iven 
the French words and the music of two ( } but the 
French is shockingly misprinted id tl thor ft lar 
euag is o slight that he denie that he first has . rhyme 
—Hlarroun & Bierstadt, 58 Reade Street, 1. \ from life, 
of General Garfield, which is one of t! best ] } we 
have thus far seen. It should help conciliate his « t A hand 
book of unmistakable utility is Mr. George N. | ' United 
States Government: its Organization and Practical Wor ‘2 lel. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Nowhere else can one obt h SVS 
tematic exhibit of the constitution of the several departments of the na- 
tional administration, with their bureaux and complement of officers and 
clerks, salaries, etc., etc. As ex imples of the sort of inform n te f 1 
in it, we may cite, under the War Department, the list of seventy-ni I 
tional cemeteries, the list of military posts, the examination-papers { | 
pointees to the Military Academy, and the requisite personal outfit of 


The work deserves to be kept up by fresh editions in ax 





latest statistics. The blank space on p. 21 would admit of particulars in 
regard tothe date of passage of the foregoing amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. ——Triibner & Co. send us ‘The Cities and Tow of Cl Y 
gazetteer based on Biot’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Villes Chinoise (1842) t} 
compiler, Mr. G. M. H, Playfair, of the British C late at Foochow, | 
been obliged to rearrange the original material entirely, in order t se it 
conform to the orthogr iphy he has adopted, wl 1 is of the Pekines« 
dialect, romanized according to Sir Thomas Wade system Ile h ’ 
order to report the changes of a whole generat 1, as well to m the 
growing needs of commerce, added a large number of places, and located 
them as well and as scientifically as he was able—if not by a true 1 e and 
longitude, by such a determination as will guide one who consults a may 
Each town has its name given in the Chinese character, toget] with its dif- 
ferent names under the several dynasties, with abundant cross-references from 
the alphabetical order Particulars as to population, et I of course, 


wanting. Under each province is given a list of its a iministrative cities, and 


W. Schmidt has received Part I]. of 





finally, there is a radical index.——lI 
Stacke’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichte,’ which we noticed last week. The history is 
here brought down to the end of the twelfth century. Our expectations in 
regard to the sustained interest of the illustrations have not been disappointed. 
ral ch ter as those already de ibed, with per- 
er admixture of royal effigies, seals, coins, etc., da decided in- 


il-letters—the 





Sp eee 
nd ageiicacy. 


~By an act 


passed last June the Legislature of this State appropriated 


twenty thousand dollars annually, for two years, for a State experiment-sta- 


tion, for ‘‘the purpose of 


and 


by 





ulture in its various br 


ientific investigation The question of the location of 


the station is in the hands of a board of control, which will appoint a direc- 
tor also and oversee his work. It is rumored that a somewhat active scramble 


both for the place and the position 


is now in progress. One party wishes to 
and tohaveau 


Isla 


ir Cornell University, 
g in favor of Long 


> Db 


have the establishment at or ne: niversity 


man chosen director ; while another is agitatin nd, in 


the vicinity of this city, and in the interest of one or another free lance. 
There are withal many opinions as to how the money should be spent, 


and the pre ng and in- 





f the enterprise is not a little interest 





structive, as showing the inevitable tendency of ‘‘spoils” to incite warfare 
even in the scientific fold. Such conditions are naturally favorable for the 
ivancement of the least scrupulous lambs, and it is to be expected, if politi- 
cal struggles for scientific precedence are to continue, that something very 
ike a wolf will ultimately be evolved in scientific circles. 

—When the Brazilian law of September 28, 1871, establishing in ‘the em- 
pire the principle of the venter Liber, was promulgated it was doubted if it 
would be honestly enforced. The experience of these nine years proves that 
the Brazilian authorities not only did not provide the country with the legis- 


vit 
oul 


lation necessary to the carrying f that law, but have actually deprived 
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ef 








. 
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the law of some of its essential features, thus frustrating the gradual emanci- 
| mm of t } four hundred thousand slaves still existing in the 
‘ I) pal visions of that law wer first, that every child 
} iter t ia i 1 | ymnulvation was free second, that the owners of 
t] e-mother of such a child would be entitled to the services of the child 
ip’to i ¢ of age, the services to be considered as a compensation for 
t Id’s 1 tenance and education ; third, that, instead of thus keeping 
th uild ¢azgenuus in that bondage, the master might surrender him to the 
, to ited by it; fourth, that an ‘‘emancipation fund” should be 
created immediately from the product of lotteries (a favorite source of Bra- 
ilian income) and of certain imposts, fines, etc., this fund to be divided 
every year among the provinces for the manumission of slaves, whose names 
were to be drawn by lot. The Government has never taken effective steps 
towards bringing up these free-born children of slaves. The fund was in- 
deed formed, but, instead of producing two to three millions of dollars, as 
was expected, it has yielded only a meagre half a million, and has been di- 
vided but once in nine years, Not content with this criminal neglect, the 


Government has misapplied half a million of dollars of the fund to other pur- 
poses, and, as if that were 
Pre 


to be sacredly held for emancipation purposes. 


not enough, in 1879 it passed a law authorizing the 
isury to apply to the general budget the fund specially raised and declared 
So all there is of the fund now 
is two millions of dollars, © The money that has been diverted from it would 


be 


sufficient for the liberation of fourteen hundred slaves, or one-thousandth 
of the whole slave population of Brazil. 
1 th 


and a half have been raised for it 


Since 1871 only four thousand five 


} 


hundred slaves have availe¢ emselves of the fund, although four millions 


, and although the number of private manu- 
missions has exceeded fifty thousand. Considering that that abuse has been 
going on under the first Liberal Cabinet that Brazil has had for many years, 
and after two trips, to Europe and the United States, of its Emperor, who has 
been reputed so liberal and friendly to emancipation, one cannot help 
questioning the Brazilian progress of which so much was heard here during 


Pedro's We that the 


mises to make now a second distribution of 


visit. remark new Ministry of Sr. Saraiva pro- 


the 


Dom 
fund. This is, indeed, the 
very least it can do, for there is hardly any difference between wilful reduc- 
tion of freemen to slavery and the violation of a fund for emancipation of 
slaves. While the Government has thus shamefully retarded emancipation 
and misspent the scanty income of half a million of its fund, it has wasted 


three millions a year on European immigration, which has proved such a 





failure that it is now trying 


to import coolies, having already despatched an 
ambassador to China to treat for that purpose. 


—As is natural, the literary losses incurred in the burning of Mommsen’s 
Not a book of his 
Of the 
upon which he was engaged, vol. viii. (Africa) of the ‘Corpus 


library on the 12th of July cannot be exactly ascertained. 
own escaped, and his insurance was only 14,000 marks ($3,500). 
great work 
Inscriptionum Latinarum’ was saved intact, while the ‘ Instrumentum 
Domesticum ’ (Lower Italy, East) of vol. ix., the ‘Column Militaria’ (Sicily 
and Sardinia) of vol. x., the ‘Index Auctorum’ of vols. ix. and x., and the 
Helvetic Inscriptions of vol. xiii. were sadly damaged, and the addenda to 
vol, x., containing Lower Italy, West, were practically destroyed. The criti- 
cal text of Jordanes prepared for publication in the ‘ Auctores Antiquissimi’ 
of the ‘ Monumenta Germaniz,’ was rescued, although the four MSS. on 
which it was based, and which belonged to the libraries of Heidelberg, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Breslau, perished in the flames. It is not yet known 
whether or to what extent their fate was shared by MSS. lent from the Vati- 
can and the Cambridge libraries. Mommsen’s ‘ History of the Empire,’ of 


which nearly three volumes were ready, is among the irreparable losses. 


—‘ Culturbilder aus Griechenland’ is a thin volume of one hundred and 
fifty pages, by Dr. Pervanoglu, formerly librarian of the University of Athens, 
It is provided with a short preface by Von Rangabé, Grecian minister at 
Berlin. 
Greece, but is an attempt by a patriotic Greek to present such a picture, or 


It is not, as one would suppose at first sight, devoted to classical 


succession of pictures, of his native land as should aid in winning for it more 
respect and attention. There are, besides the introduction, nine chapters, 
upon Land, People, Manners and Customs, Weddings and Burials, Popular 


} 


Amusements, Athens, Literature and Language, Commerce, etc., and Poli- 


tics, It is, of course, written in a somewhat apologetic tone, showing that 
sensitiveness to foreign criticisnt which we Americans know so well, but it is 
well worth consulting by all who are interested in this young nation, or who 
purpose visiting it. Its publication is very timely, now that Greece is being 
brought so prominently before the eyes of Europe. 

—M. Victor Guérin’s preface to the second edition of his ‘Tle de Rhodes’ 
just brought out in Paris by Ernest Leroux—a minute and learned description 
of that 


work in any language, though Berg’s ‘ Die Insel Rhodus” appeared in 1861 


island, first published in 1856, and hardly yet superseded by a similar 


—contains an interesting statement connecting an explosion of the year 1856 
with the struggle of 1522, in which the Knights of St. John succumbed to 
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Sultan Solyman the Magnificent. Contemporary historians ascribe the fall of 
the Christian power in Rhodes in part to the treachery of D’Amaral, chaneellor 
of the order, who, in the year preceding the fatal contest, had been defeated in 
the election of a grand-master by Villiers de l'Isle-Adam. Prompted by vin- 
dictiveness, it is said, he secretly instigated Solyman to undertake the siege of 
the great stronghold of the Knights, indicated to him its feeblest points, and 
In 1854 M. Guérin, 
having visited the subterranean vaults of the old ramparts, called the atten- 


buried a portion of the powder needed for its defence. 


tion of the Pasha to the sudden calamity with which the buried ammunition 
**God 
alone,” the Moslem answered, ‘‘can know where the stores are of which you 


still menaced the city of Rhodes, and urged him to institute a search. 


speak ; God is great and merciful, and he will care for it.” Two years later 


a terrific explosion shook a part of the city ; the former Church of St. John, 
transformed into a mosque after the Turki 


which | 


sh conquest, was blown into ruins, 
yuried the Moslems who were worshipping there. The ancient palace 
of the grand-masters and other buildings also suffered by the shock, which, 
1} 


almost as violent as an earthquake, was caused by a large heap of powder pre- 


viously unknown to the inhabitants. Was not this explosion, M. Guérin asks, 
a revelation, after more than three centuries, of the infamous treason with 


which D’Amaral was charged by his contemporaries ? 


—The formation by the Germans of a vigorous federal government in 
their new Empire has naturally directed their attention to our Union as the 
most conspicuous modern example of a federal state, and has called forth an 
active study of our Constitution and its history. This consideration is pre- 
sented by Dr. Eugen Schlief as a leading inducement to the preparation of 
his ‘ Die Verfassung der Nordamerikanischen Union,’ recently published by 
Brockhaus (New York: L. W. Schmidt). 
fore, by him to the practical side of our Constitution. 


Especial attention is given, there- 
One part is devoted 
to this topic ; and the numerous incidental discussions, and the compari- 
son with the institutions or the condition of things in Germany, are a 
striking feature of the book. The general point of view of the author, 
developed in chapter iv. (page 54), is that a federal government is, so to 
speak, in a condition of unstable equilibrium, and tends irresistibly towards 
either consolidation or dissolution. Our last three amendments, therefore, 
indispensable enlargements of the national power, and steps in a necessary 
movement of centralization, he pronounces (p. 452) degriffswidrig from the 
point of view of the States—that is to say, hostile to the constitutional con- 
ception of the reserved powers of the States. The book is in three parts. 
Part I., Introduction, contains, in six chapters, a very inadequate historical 
introduction, a sketch of the literature, and an excellent discussion of the 
theoretical principles of government, and of federal government in particular. 
Part II., the Constitution, is in five divisions : 1, the Factors of Government ; 


° 


the Executive ; 3, Impeachment ; 4, the Powers of the Government ; ;, 
Amendments—twenty-five chapters in all. Part III., the practical workings 
of American Constitutional Law, contains four chapters: one general, and 
one each upon Equality, Freedom, and ‘‘ Particularismus und Centraliza- 
tion ’—that is, the States-rights controversy. There is no index, but a very 


good table of contents. 


DR. BUSHNELL.* 


GENTLEMAN who had known little of the earlier life of Dr. Bushnell, 
v4 and became acquainted with him only through his later writings, his 
lectures and addresses, once drew this imaginary portrait of him : 

‘*Physically a strong man, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, in robust 
health ; his early life refined by culture, and his manners and speech made 
easy by early association with cultured and refined persons ; socially, one 
who if not wealthy has always been in easy circumstances ; professionally, 
one who has always held an assured position whereby he has acquired an un- 
conscious, authoritative tone; liberal and advanced in his views, but a man 
who has never developed the partisan character of a reformer, and whose 
public life has been happily free from the embitterments of controversy.” 
Yet in every substantial particular this life-picture presents the reverse of the 
life-record. 

That a young man whose entire youth has been passed in poverty and ig- 
norance, like that of George Stephenson and Abraham Lincoln, can grow 
into eminence in the one thing of his business or profession, carrying along 
with him his unpolished manners, and homely speech, and simple tastes, we 
can all understand ; but that a man thus circumstanced in youth can be so 
transformed by his own steady application that the last half of his life shall 
give no indication of the first half in those elements which make and betray 
the man, is one of the marvels of human nature. The Dr. Bushnell of the 
last twenty years, applauded, admired, revered ; with the surviving fathers of 
the Congregational Church rendering him confidence and affection ; with a 
crowd of young clergymen around him intent on the polished sentences of 
his animated talk—of him our readers have atolerably clear conception. But 
1886. 


* “Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell.'. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








August 19, 1880] 


the Horace Bushnell of sixty years ago, of forty years ago, what manner of 
man was he? 

In two admirable sketches of two admirable women (his grandmother and 
his mother) Dr. Bushnell has incidentally drawn the portraiture of his earlier 
life ; and, we may add, has given to us a vivid picture of that heroic rural 
New England which was, and perhaps is, but which all must regretfully con- 
cede will soon have passed away 

‘« She [his mother] was providing and training her six children, clothing 
her whole family in linens and woollens, spun, every thread, and made up in 
the house, to a great extent, also, by herself. She had a farm-and-dairy 
charge to administer, also the farm workmen to board, and for five or six 
months in a year the workmen, besides, of a homespun cloth-dressing shop.”’ 

‘‘ There was always something for the smallest to do—errands to run, 
berries to pick, weeds to pull, earnings all for the common property in which 
he thus begins to be a stockholder. So for both sexes and all sizes ; and how 
very close up to the gateway of God is every child brought who is trained to 
the consenting obedience of industry! Indeed, there is nothing in these 
early days that I remember with more zest than that I did the full work of a 
man for at least five years before the manly age ; this, too, under no eight- 
hour law of protective delicacy, but holding fast the astronomic ordinance in 
a service of from thirteen to fourteen hours.” 

‘Her first offer to me of a liberal education [at the age of sixteen] I 
peremptorily declined ; for how could an awkward country boy think of going 
in among the great folk of a college? But about five years later, when 
brought under motives of religion, I asked the opportunity for myself. Now 
it was too late. ‘The homespun was going rapidly out of use, and the busi- 
ness concerned in its production was growing less and less profitable. But 
my mother, who in this could hardly submit even to necessity, called a con- 
gress of the family, where we drew the calculation close and made up our 
bill—I to wear homespun to the end, use only second-hand books, and pay 
the bills of my last year myself ; the family to institute a closer economy, for 
my sake, which they somehow found a place to do, though I never could see 
where.” 

‘‘T was brought up in a country family, ignorant of any but country 
society, where cultivated language in conversation was unknown. I entered 
college late, at twenty-one years of age, when the vernacular type of lan- 
guage is cast, and will not afterwards commonly be much altered. I came 
to writing with no stock of speech but this. I had no language, and if I 
chanced to have an idea nothing came to give it expression.” 


From this rough New England acorn, tardily planted, grew the beautiful 
But the contrast of 
The bronzed 


tree of a cultivated, refined, and comprehensive mind. 
the suppositional with the real picture does not stop here. 
young farmer, with well-developed muscles, when he entered the freshman 
class at the age of twenty-one, appeared to the younger and weaker youth of 
But 
severe strain of rebuilding the intellectual he unmade the physical, and as he 


the college as the very embodiment of sturdy dife and health. in the 
left behind him the homely speech of the farm-neighborhood he unhappily, 
perhaps unconsciously, dropped with it the wealth of health wherewith the 
farm had endowed him. In middle life his form seemed slender, if not fra- 
At thirty-seven there crops out in the biography the ominous begin- 


of the series, ‘‘out of health,” ‘ill-health,’ ‘‘ serious illness,” ‘* 


gile. 
ning con- 


stant cough,” ‘‘ completely broken down,” 

About the same time came the first blasts of the theological gale which 
beat upon him through the best years of his life. First, one of his own dea- 
cons—a deacon of the stern, old New-England stuff, courteous, invincibly 
firm, and with an eye as quick to mark false doctrine in the sermon of his 
pastor as to detect short measure in the goods which came into his warehouse 
—writes a kind and respectful letter, in which, nevertheless, he tells his 
pastor plainly, ‘‘ You hold many things which affect and subvert long-estab- 
lished and well-established doctrines and principles, and those in which our 
churches are at rest and in union.” Then came charges of heterodoxy, 
of heretical teaching, an ecclesiastical trial in which Dr. 
quitted not unanimously, and the majority which acquitted went upon no 
Then 
came renewed attempts by other Congregational churches to bring him again 


sushnell was ac- 
better ground than that the errors of his book were not fundamental. 


to trial, and these attempts were defeated not on the merits of the contro- 
versy, but upon the technical ground of want of jurisdiction. Then, to evade 
further proceedings, his own church withdrew from the ‘‘ consociation” of 
churches of which it was a member. Finally, after ecclesiastical proceedings 
had ceased, after Dr. Bushnell had secured the only acquittal he ever ob- 
tained from constituted authority, the Congregational clergymen of Hartford 
would not ‘‘ exchange ” with him nor allow him to preach from their pulpits. 
Thus, through the score of years wherein a strong man is at his best, the very 
harvest-time of one’s manhood, Dr. Bushnell’s purposes were being under- 
mined by his breaking health, and a cold blast of suspicion, dissent, and 
disapproval was beating down upon him which would have congealed the 
soul of an ordinary man. Nevertheless, between the ages of thirty-seven and 
fifty-seven he fought out his battle of life, unwavering, unswerving ; and 
then, recognizing the fact that his physical man was but a wreck, he, with 
characteristic decision, resigned his pastorate, greatly beloved, greatly es- 
teemed, and all but universally regarded as one of the successful men of this 
world—as a man who had fought his way up to the highest rank in his branch 
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of the service, whose works would survive his own life, and remain an element 
in the history of his time and church and faith. 

The force which Dr. Bushnell exerted during the controversial period of 
He did n 


he did not lead them, he did not even convince them. 1 


command men: 


e establishe d no 


his life, we think, may be defined as influence. t 
7 
I 
sect, he founded no school, he left no acce pted system, and from a doctrinal 


The men who stood by him in his season 


point of view he had no following. 

of trial, such men as Dr. Porter, of Farmington, and Dr. Leonard Bacon, 

and the men who acquitted him of the charge of heretical teaching, did not 
Here and 


bodies of men announced that they adopted the controverted opinions of Dr, 


reach his conclusions nor acquiesce in his views. there men and 
Bushnell ; but it is manifest that they were actuated chiefly by love and sym- 


heretical 
for the 


harshly treated, and by the fact that they found nothing 
books. 


the creed. 


in 


They adopted his creed, but they cared much more man than 


Nevertheless, the influence of Dr. Bushnell great 


power, steadily making its own way, constantly, like wat 


er, expanding and 
permeating. If other men have not adopted his enlarged horizon, they have, 
in consequence of his teaching, enlarged their own. If his arguments did 
not storm the intrenched camps of the ‘‘ schools,” his influence gradually 


levelled their fortifications and brought the defenders out into a 
plain of theologic liberality. 


Within the Congregational lines and among those worthy persons who 


clung tenaciously to the formulated belief of ‘‘ doctrine,” it may be said 


+} 
nal 
Dr. Bushnell never went backward and that his opponents never moved for- 


ward, At first many persons supposed that he would go over to the Unita- 


rians, and some doubtless thought that it would be a good riddance of his 
ipparent to 


them that he was not a Unitarian, nor a Methodist, nor a Presbyterian, nor 


disturbances, But Dr. Bushnell would not go. Soon it became 
a Baptist, nor an Episcopalian, nor a Romanist, and gradually they settled 
down in the belief that he must needs be a Congregationalist after all. From 
this point the transition was easy to that at which they spoke of him as a 
man of genius, but erratic and visionary. After a time the qualifying claus 
dropped off, his brilliancy of intellect and goodness of heart were fully recoz- 
nized, and when he died the general voice of his denomination classitied him 
with the great clergymen of America, and placeg his works among the dis- 
tinguished teachings of the Christian Church. 

In his biography Dr. Bushnell is fortunate. The preface designates it as 


a composite work, but the burden of it has been borne manifestly by the lov- 


ing hands of his daughters. Ordinarily a man’s nearest relations are not 
discriminating judges of what it is best to publish or omit; but this book 
evidently had the benefit of able criticism before it went to the publisher. 
Great care and much labor must have been bestowed in collecting, arranging, 


and rejecting material, so that letters and extracts form no inconsiderable 
! 


part of an intelligible narrative. Portions of it will be interesting, doubtless, 
to only one class of readers, and other portions only to another class ; some 
‘* long-deferred ” letters ‘‘ hastily written” by an overworked invalid do not 
do justice to the real man, others will be interesting only to his personal 
friends ; but as a whole the book brings 


his struggles, in his work, in all those things that made up his life. 


out Dr. Bushnell in his character, in 
It 


brings out many of those passages and utterances of the man which do 


} 
aiso 


not find their way into his formal writings, and it unfolds many of the views 
of an able mind that pass unnoticed in the volumes of his works. For illus- 
tration, in 1840 Dr. Bushnell made this wonderful forecast of our present 
political condition, which we commend to all conscientious voters who deem 
civil-service reform a needless and visionary thing. 

‘** This doctrine, which proposes to give the spoils to the victors, has been 
imputed mostly to one of our political parties, and, as some suppose, has been 
avowed by that party. Of this Iam willing to doubt. We shall see, per- 
haps, how far the opposing party will abjure this doctrine of the spoils, and 
whether it is not yet to be the universal doctrine of politics in the land. If 
so, then shall we have a scene in this land never before exhibited on earth— 
one which would destroy the integrity and sink the morality of a nation of 
angels. It will be as if so many offices, worth so much, together with the 
seamless robe of our glorious Constitution, were held up to be the price of 
victory, and as if it were said: ‘ Look, ye people, here is a premium offered 
to every discontent you can raise, every combination or faction you can men- 
tion, every lie you can invent. Cupidity here is every man’s right ; try for 
what you can, and as much as you can get you shall have.’ Only conceive 
such a lure held out to this great people, and all the little offices of the Gov- 
ernment thus set up for the price of the victory, without regard to merit or 
anything but party services, and you have a spectacle of baseness and rapa- 
city such as was never seen before. No preaching of the Gospel in our land, 
no parental discipline, no schools, not all the machinery of virtue together, 
can long be a match for the corrupting power of our political strifes, actuated 
by such a law as this.” 


There are many points of Dr. Bushnell’s life to which we cannot even 
allude, such as his public spirit, his social character, the wonderful industry 
of his old age, the dauntless spirit which braved theological seminaries and 
raised him from beds of sickness to battle for health alone among strangers, 
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] He | lopted, to his fath reat 1 
the Pa Iw 5 having been Liber -and y 
fal to the society of other young men who hold such opinions He is 
le, good-looking, and the heir of an immense property. His characte1 
i that of dozens of young Englishmen of the present time, and is really 
» ne ive that it is hard to describ He has two love-affairs, one with Ma- 
Grex, the fortune-hunting but attractive daughter of a ruined earl, and tl 
econd with an American girl, Mi Boncassen, whom he finally marri 
Miss Bone n’s father is an Ameri in gentleman of good breeding and ta 
but her indfather was a day-laborer, so that in the matter of family thet 
was some reason for the old duke to feel wofully grieved by his son’s atta 
t, particularly as he would have be¢ eatly pleased if Lord Silverbridge 
had ied Mabel Meanwhile he is disappointed in other things. Hi 
daughter, harming girl, falls in love with Frank Tregear, who, though 


good fortune as marrying the 


daughter of the Duke of 





In the end Frank Tregear marri 
Lady Mary, just as Lord Silverbridge marries Miss Boncassen, and the duk: 


consents Phis is the sum and substance of the story, and there could hardly 
be less Chere is besides, however, a full account of the anxiety which th 


younger son causes the duke by his college escapades, and the trouble caused 





rd Silverbridge’s operations on the turf, in the course of which he i 


swindled by one Major Tifto and made to lose an enormous sum of money, 
Lord Silverbridge’s élection to the House of Commons and of h 

service there, and of a dozen other little episodes in the lives of tl 
duke and his children, which are all natural, all essentially disconnected and 
incidental, and bear no relation whatever to the main story. 
As a whole it is one of Mr. 


1 
} 
I 


lrollope’s most successful novels. It 

1ed in the usual quiet key which all readers of his books know so wel 
the hand of a We have 
already said that we do not think Mr. Trollope should be found fault with 


nd which is maintained with master to the end. 


because his plots are faulty when compared with those which made the su 


cess of an entirely different school of fiction. If he has not the art of con- 
triving plots he has that of telling stories, and this, after all, is the fundamental 
ind essential thing. What the art of narration is, why some people should 


have it and others not, why with the same materials one novelist can hold the 
attention while another cannot, are mysteries of the literary craft which it is 


t or impossible to penetrate. If they could be penetrated it might b: 


possible to teach people to write good novels, and if such teaching were given 
it is highly probable that the result would be the production of novels lik 
those of Trollope. There is nothing about them which, superficially, it seem 


difficult to imagine a dozen writers doing equally well. 


thorne said, like slices cut off the huge English cheese, and presented for our mi- 


They all seem, as Haw- 


glass case. 


croscopic inspection under a But the exhibition must be 


ed by Trollope himself or it is a failure. 


man- 
For bringing a quiet domestic scene 
before the eye, for ordinary conversation of any kind, for representing the every- 


1 if 
lay events of lif 


» without exaggeration or distortion, we cannot imagine a 
of the 


examine such a chapter as the one which describes the breakfast-table of the 


novelist superior to the author *Duke’s Children.’ If any one will 


( 


luke and his two sons, and ask himself when he has read it how any detail 
could be altered so as to increase the reality of the scene, he will find that it 
is almost impossible to change a word without impairing the effect. This is 


living or 


something, too, which can be said of hardly any other novelist, g 


lead. Whole pages and chapters might be expunged from Thackeray and 
Dickens with vast improv 


t 
most of 


novels be greatly improved upon by a sympathetically 
critical hand. 


»ment of the general result. George Eliot might in 

her latest 

But Trollope cannot be modified any more than he could be 
I ; 

successfully parodied. 


he result as a test. 


Punch is now attempting this feat, and we are will- 
ing to abide t 
We cannot, then, agree with Mr. White in thinking Mr. Trollope a 


naturalistic’ writer, though in what he has to say about the naturalistic 





A 


/ 
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thee ry and its tel de nci S his argument cannot be di puted It sea ily pt ‘= 
le to imagine a story-teller who should apply what Z thinks is his 
method to English fiction, and who should produce novels in which form 
ould i rether s iticed ta But the thing never vet been 
doi 1 it is unfair to mpt to fast ich an arrant piece of lli- 
ipon so English a writer s Mr. Trollop« He is, u ss we ure greatly 

1, the last of the realists, and, like a true Eng man, not even that 


yaints the world as he 


ny theory. He 











( \y ] 

that amount of artistic vision which ves his picture from having the dull 
flatness of every-day life, und yet never iake the ligh nd shade any lighter 
or any darker th everybody feels to be within the bounds of turalness 
No one ever, we fancy, read a novel of his without wis hat he might 
soon write another, and it is only born story-tellers who leave us in this frame 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S MEMOITRS.* 

















£ igen utobic gra] hy was de igned, as the preface informs the reads r, to 

correct the idea that the anti-slavery movement “‘ orig ted in Infi- 
delity, and w 1 tri of Scepticism over Christianity ’; ‘‘ to supply one 
quota of the i history of the great Abolition war,” and to record some 
character c incidents of the Peculiar Institution; *‘ to give an inside his- 
tory of tl Ospl ul during the “ the rebelli ** to lyze tl ( ses 
f the woman’s rights agitation of its limited influence ; and to trace 
the author’s own growth from shrinking modesty to entire indifference to 
newspaper notoriety, and freedom from embarrassment in ublic 
meetings Phese veral objects are omplished in th chro- 
nological personal narrative, extending from I815 to 1§ : pters 
m Mrs. Swisshelm’s hospital experience are consec e, exclude every othe 
te c, and, as they fill the last third of the book, obscure by heir more vi 1 
nd painful interest the impres 1oOn produced by the arlier hi tory. Phey 
are frank to the verge of self-l: , and unsparing in their nsure of 
medical neglect and provost-marshal’s red tape, of Miss Dix’s primi ; | 


of the folly and inefficiency of volunteer nurses in general. Wherever the 


critic may draw the line, some praise, admiration, and gratitude will remain 


for this part « f the author's career, 

It is easier to acquit Mrs. Swisshelm of scepticism than it is to def 
present theological status of one who has visions of Christ as ‘‘a young 1 
a grey suit and soft, broad-brimmed hat ” (p. 220). She was born of Scotch- 
Irish Covenanter stock, bearing the grim name of Cannon, and charged to 
the muzzle with unadulterated Calvinism. She learned t 
rapidly before she was three years old, when she was sent to school 


and showed unusual precocity. She made the great mistake of her life in 


Methodist farmer, w} 





literate 


whose big« 





preacher in his church, 






t 3 > ‘ ] 1 r Te 
sine gua non of their living comfortal er under the same roof. It 
does not appear from anything said in the book that her hus! nd has 


(he married 





pas ed aw: again in 1870), ; 


whether the world’s progress has had such an effect upon him that he can read 
least without a blush or without resentment, this ac- 


The saddest fe: - of the lon 


endurance 


with complacency, or at 





count of the causes of their demesti infelicity. 
struggle which ended in her desertion of him was t] broke 
down (at the age of forty) just after the birth of the only child that lived to 
form a bond between them. 


‘* He was,” she says, perhaps forestalling his 


epitaph, ‘‘not much better than the average man: knew his rights, and 
knowing sought to maintain them against me.” These rights had special 


em with a closeness 
which made him threaten to file a claim against her mother’s executors for 


wages for the time spent away from him by his wife, without his 


reference to her inherited property, and he enforced t 


while nursing that mother in her last illness. This seems shocking 
to-day, but it reflected the spirit of the law quite as much as the « 
an individual, and Mrs, Swisshelm, who had previously written 


1 War, began 


lish, after legal study, a series of letters on the subject of a marrie 


the Pittsburgh Commercial Yournal against the Mexic: 


right to hold property, which led, as she believes—not without h« 


other quarters—to the passage of a law by the Pennsylvania Legislature, in 


the session of 1847-48, securing that right. At least, some months after 
ward, ‘‘a young lawyer from Steubenville named Stanton,” the future Sec- 


retary of War, and henceforth her good friend, sought an introduction t 


and said (p. 104): ‘‘I called to congratulate you upon the passage of your 


Dou! 


y 


bill. It is a change I have long desired to see. tless, Mrs. Swiss- 


helm is prouder of this achievement than of her of the United 





States Court of Claims (p. 130), or of the rear red 
trains (p. 158). 


al on railway 


Mrs. Swisshelm was an abolitionist by virtue of her parentage 


**In the year 1800, the Covenanter church of this country said in her 


* ‘Half a Century. By Jane Grey Swisshelm.’ Chicago: J. G Swisshelm. 1880 
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( i i g t 17 tit fort ‘ ] ‘ 1) ; 
Colum} Ile » inastr lh Yt lox | T \ ‘ 
VW an | 1 y the ‘ ( N } ‘ i ‘ 
‘Noah cursed Canaan,’” ¢ p. 34) 
rh pastor, too, Dr. Black, was in fell accond with the synod 
“In the communion service is ceremo} lied ‘fence the 7 
which consists of ny 1 to the 
Dr. Black 1 in with the first « ! f P is ike 
violation to come to the table, and so a ie agree ae." 
When he came tothe eighth, he straightened himself. placed his hand ae 
c > . ‘ ° > i ‘ 
him, and with thrilling emphasis said, ‘1 debar fro his holy table of the 
Lord all slaveholders and horse-thieves and « 


without another word passed to the ninth 














Slavery still lingered in Pennsylvani M Swisshel r] 1 
hood. After her marriage she went to live in the midst of ‘* wom vhip 
pers” in Louisville, Kentucky, and st later e f , t 
Territory of Minnesota on the very « f ‘ } 
rowing tales of Ken y cruelty, but perhaps 1 
racter of slavery than 7 wes like thi 

‘* Terry Wade, the Gault House bar! wa latto. w 
himself d famils { acquired considerabl l « f 
one of his houses lived his son with a wife and litt] ! | \\ rent 
the front 1 er sent me furnitur Chis was highl Lf 
us tl var e of whi lay 1 0] \ W 
en hersg] my e, to bring het 1 her cl \ \ { 
negro she labored under many disadvantages, so begged me to 
{p. 62) ; 

( thil i ] rd te) 

7 iwi woman in I ilie work w i 5 

h { r i Ss sat sull r f 1 ti t, wi ef 

i le hat for me to go for ‘ f \ ‘ , 
lisa to the |] s to ce my 1 t ex 

With this, however, it is wholesome to comp \ { ’ 
upon the usages of her own Northern neighbor! 

Pennsyly custor made it u ly { 1 r bo 

’ t ni ] or wif in v hard work wit w f 
t that time. Dairy-work lle 1 saus “ ve 1 ! , 
ind any innovation was met with st S I stu Y ref viel t 
gether to a time-ho ed code’ wl W perf out 

gery, often while men sat in the 

In 1848 Mrs. Swisshelm started the I burgh Sa I I ty 
Party paper. She was not the first woman-editor in t] ntrv, but 
participation in politics she perhaps took precedence of all othe: ts 
of her sex. She had a plain and forcible stv] f nt} 
pulsiveness, and did her share in fostering the anti- ry the 
North. In 1850 she became the Wa t ‘ res nade of tl N \ 
Tribune, and maintained relations with that paper till the « the war. 
In 1857 she removed to St. Cloud, Minnesota, where she established a new 
Vistter, and speedily got into hot water with a wealthy slaveholder and his 
dependents and tools. Her printing-office was 1 ed at } y a vigi- 
lance committee, and part of the con hrow to the M ssippl, as in 
Lovejoy’s case, twenty years before At an indignat meeting held on the 
evening of the next day she made her 1 len speech, with a m it the doors, 
and at the imminent peril of her life, which had ready threate i by 
her persecutors, She had made her preparations for death 

h of my husband, d my will, 
( wrote siat¢ I , 
A | do > the we it to bee ¢ t P| 
nd saw him é He was al yi\ 
f being a dead shot, and had a pair of fine 
f solemnly to go with me and keep ne } 
u e bi if there was no other Way of | ent 
ig mé g ve i he h sof the mob. My mind was the t eas¢ 
nd I t until my iil was brought 


umph of free speech did not extinguish the pro-slavery 


sentiment of the Territory, and few things in this narrative seem more remote, 








> 
yr, being realized as recent, seem more incredible, than the murderous fugi- 
polis in 1860 

2 few words out the Sioux tbreak of 1862, which 

thropist into one of the most unrelent enemies of the 

enough, her desire to see them exterminated is justified 

their polygamy and the servile ondition of their women. 

that her nerv syste unstru by her wretched mar- 

3 further weakened by her recent conflict in Minnesota, 
passed altogether out of control in view of the savage atrocities of the Sioux. 
While these haunt her imagination she finds the Northern sentiment of pity 








bominable, and writes as wildly about it as any member of 
rmight do, ‘No one pretends,” she shrieks rather than ex- 
Western settlers have injured Indians; but Eastern philan- 
th the Government they control, have, according to their own 

1 guilty of no end of frauds; and as they do not and cannot 


} 


ng, they pay their debtsto the noble red man by licensing him 


men, torture infants, and burn homes.” She scouts the idea 
ins had any title to the lands they were occupying when the 
rst colonized Penn's treaty was ‘‘ one of the greatest swindles 





ce that by which Jacob won the birthright of his starving bro- 


ther”; and 


ipparently the ‘* woman-whippers” of Georgia in their dealings 
with the Cherokees set a shining example of theory and practice. It is 
enough, by way of comment upon such incoherency, to remark that one must 


irn to this volume for any light on the causes of the Sioux outbreak, on 





the extent of the massacre, or on the justice of the multiple hangings which 
uceceeded it; nor, either, for an explanation of the failure of our Indian 
policy, or for one humane or practicable suggestion how to redeem it. 


fountain and Prairie. A Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg. By the 
LD. M. Gordon, B.D. (Montreal: 1880.)—On the 20th 
871, British Columbia joined the Dominion of Canada, one of the 


Rev 


of July, 


Dawson Bros. 


articles of confederation stipulating that the Government of the Dominion 
hould 1} 
should | 


it in ten, 


egin the construction of a Pacific railway in two years and complete 


The ten years have nearly expired, and at present there are 226 
: 
i 


miles of the road in operation near Lake Superior, 505 miles under contract, 


bec 





and 1,225 miles on which nothing has done except to locate the line. 


Nearly $4,000,000 have been expended in the surveys, and different routes 
have been examined which aggregate 46,000 miles in length. The numerous 


parties which have made these time to time have rendered their 


official reports and statistics to the Dominion Parliament, while nearly always 


urveys trom 


there has appeared a narrative in a more popular form from the pen of some 
The 
The writer was one of a party sent 


one who accompanied the expedition as a volunteer or an amateur. 
book before us belongs to the latter class. 
out in May, 1879, for the purpose of examining a route from Port Simpson, 
near the Alaska boundary, through the Peace River and Pine River passes to 
the plains. He hopes that “ the record of his journey across mountain and 


be of use 


slight degree, with the character and 


prairie may in acquainting some of his fellow-countrymen, in a 
resources of that half of the Dominion 
eg and the Western Sea,” 

he Peace River and Pine River passes were found to possess, but slight 
obstacles to the construction of a railway, their elevation being less than three 
thousand feet above the sea, but the Dominion Government has since decided 
definitively in favor of the southern route by the Fraser River, in order that 
the trade of the lower portion of British Columbia may nct seek its way East 


by California and the United States road. The resources of the country he 


traversed are sketched by the author with no hesitating touch. British Co- 
lumbia is rich in lumber, coal, and mines of precious metals; its climate is 
mild, its harbors never freeze, and they are connected by an inside route, be- 


tween the islands and the main shore, whose waters are not disturbed by 
ocean storms, The plains east of the mountains are still more valuable ; 
here are coal-fields 80,000 to 100,000 miles in extent, future provinces, 
** larger than Scotland,” where the wheat yield is ‘‘from 50 to 100 per cent. 


greater than that of the best wheat-lands of the United States,” great rivers 
navigable for hundreds of miles, peaceful Indians, and all the elements of 


prosperity except a population—which will come as soon as the railroad is 


built. As an ardent loyalist the author scouts the idea of Canada ever 
being anything but a British colony, and he considers that these lands 
‘* offer special attractions to immigrants from the mother country, for 


there the shield of the Empire will still be around them”; and he 
states that the increasing knowledge of the country tends to confirm rather 
than to refute the contention that ‘four-fifths of the wheat-produeing 
belt of North “America will be found north of the international boundary.” 
In short, the book is a type with which we were very familiar ten years ago, 
when the lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad were described in such glow- 
ing terms, or compared with the less-favored section through which a road had 
already been built and proved a success. ‘The little incidents of travel, the 
character of the Indians and half-breeds met on the route, the life at the 
Iiudson Bay posts, and the success of the missions alternate with descrip- 


tions of the latent wealth of the country and predictions of its future pros- 


perity. Many of the predictions about our own Northwest have already 
proved illusory, not a few of them have been fully verified, and the greater 
part still remain uncertain. It will probably be the same. with the lands 
Meanwhile, the importance of the Pacific Rail- 


road to the development of Canada cannot be overlooked, and whatever throws 


across the boundary line. 


any light on its probable success as a commercial enterprise must be of inte- 


rest to Canadian 


, and incidentally to our own Northwestern States also. 
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A Treatise on the Measure of Damages 

which govern the Amount of Pecuniary Compensation awarded by Courts of 

Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Seventh Edition. By Arthur G. Sedg- 

wick and G. Willett Van Nest. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 

needs no introduction to professional readers ; 


; or, an Enquiry into the Principles 


1880. )— 
it is 
not merely the best book on the subject, but almost the only book ; and the 
fact that it has thus kept the field to itself for more than thirty years is no 
small testimony to its merits, for had there been any chance of superseding 


‘Sedgwick on Damages’ 


it, many writers would have been glad to try their hands on a subject so in- 
teresting and so abounding in material for a treatise. The rapid increase of 
this material, indeed, has compelled the present editors to bring out the book 
in two portly volumes, instead of the single volume of former editions. 

It is perhaps surprising that this branch of the law should be so recent in 
its growth, since in every lawsuit that ever existed, in which the defendant 
was found liable, the question must have arisen, ‘‘ To what extent is he lia- 
ble 2” The answer was usually left to the discretion of the jury in each case, 
and their finding was seldom interfered with by the court ; or, again, a measure 
of damages was already fixed by agreement of the parties, as in case of a 
promise to pay money, so that there were but few judicial decisions which 
established any precedent in this class of cases. It is the vast modern increase 
in the number and variety of contracts, and in the magnitude of the interests 
involved in them, which has added so many cases to the law of damages, and 
has given rise to so many attempts to reduce them to a system. It seems not 
unlikely that this tendency to the establishment of fixed rules of compensa- 
tion will become less marked in proportion as the trial of facts in civil cases 
by a jury falls into disuse, and a trial by a judge takes its place. That this 
latter change is now going on, to a very considerable extent, is certain ; and 
it is certain also that wherever it may stop, it will make a great impression in 
many ways on our legal system, which is based on the idea that all matters of 
fact are to be determined by a jury according to rules of Jaw laid down to 
them by a judge. A system under which the judge not only determines what 
the law is in the abstract but applies it to the facts proved, must tend to make 
him lose sight of abstract rules in the endeavor to attain justice in the parti- 
cular case, and to consider rather what the defendant before him ought to 
pay than what would be a suitable measure of damages in such cases 
generally. 

However this may be, it will be always a matter of interest to would-be 
plaintiffs to know what are the chances of getting enough by their suits to 
pay expenses ; and to possible defendants, to learn the extent of the liabili- 
ties they have incurred ; and on these points, so far as the courts have passed 
upon them, sufficient advice may be given by the aid of this book, and not 
otherwise. This legal classic has the great advantage over some others of 
having had successive editors worthy of the author. New notes to standard 
law-books are apt to consist of vast conglomerations of cases bearing more o1 
less remotely on the subjeet of the text to which they are appended, without 
any but the rudest attempt to classify or distinguish them, or to point out the 
development of the law. ‘The present editors have done their work with 
intelligence as well as industry ; and some of the longer notes contain useful 
The fact that they have 
extended to a length quite disproportionate to the original text is no fault of 


discussions of the present state of the authorities. 
the editors. The complaint, of the growth of law-books is as old as Lord 
Coke ; and the same answer explains it now as then—‘“‘ Crescit in orbe dolus.” 
When the time comes, as it must come, for the book to be re-written as a 
whole, not the Jeast valuable part of it will be the result of the patient and 
thoughtful labor which has evidently been bestowed on these notes. We 
wish it had seemed practicable to avoid the double system of reference ; the 
pages of the former editions, noted in the margin, being uniformly referred 
to in the notes, while the paging of the new edition is used in the index and 
table of cases. 

Dramatic Life as I Found /t: A record of personal experience ; with an 
account of the rise and progress of the drama in the West and South, with 
anecdotes and biographical sketches of the principal actors and actresses who 
have at times appeared upon the stage of the Mississippi Valley. By N. M. 
Ludlow, Actor and Manager for Thirty-five Years. (St. Louis: G. I. Jones 
& Co. Pp. xix.-—733.)}—This is a running tale of histrionic adventure 
Tor thirty-eight years, mostly in the then only half-settled Mississippi Valley. 

sorn in 1795, in New York, Mr. Ludlow went on the stage in 1813, and four 
years later he becameamanager. He wasin the first regular company of come- 
dians which appeared in Louisville (1817), and he was the manager of the first 


18So. 


English-speaking company which performed in New Orleans (1817), Nash- 
ville (1817), St. Louis (1819), and Mobile (1824). For eighteen years he was 
the partner of Sol Smith in managing theatres in New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
Mobile ; with the termination of this partnership in May, 1853, Mr. Ludlow 
left the stage as manager and actor. Parts of this period have been recorded 
before, with more or less accuracy, by Sol Smith, by Wemyss, and by Joseph 
Cowell ; but Mr. Ludlow's knowledge was earlier and wider than theirs, and 
he corrects their errors unsparingly. Indeed, it seems as though the desire to 








The Nation. 


dwell on their failings was the exciting cause of his own book. 
it may be, these strictures, he praises the writings of W. B. Wood, of Mr. 
Vandenhoff, and of Mr. Ireland, carrying his admiration of the latter gentle- 
‘History of the New York Stage’ to the extent of openly borrowing 
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To balance, 


man’s 
from it something like fifty of his own broad pages. So prone is Mr. Lud- | or remotely with shi 


low to censure, that after sprinkling his own work with commonplace Latin | attention. There are 


quotations, he remarks upon the pedantry of Macready in using French and | told that Hip 
| ; § 


The box vk 


It is simply a personal narrativ 


yparchus 
Latin phrases in his ‘Reminiscences.’ But these are minor failings, 


makes no pretence to literary merit. e, con- | ends the volume, 
taining a welcome mass of material for the histrionic biographer, and the 
future annalist of the local stages of the South and West 


t gether 


Careful editing would 
have excised the frequent repetitions, with the 
from Mr. Ireland, thus reducing the undue bulk of the 


work chiefly needs is an index 


many 
book. 
: the table of contents is full 


quotations 
What the 
but altogether 


Little Comedies. 
(New York: D. 
inadequate. 

Mr. Ludlow tells fewer anecdotes than most of his fellow-actor-authors ; 
amusing, particularly the one (p. 169) of 
the first appearance in a low-comedy part of Sam Houston, then a lieu- 


form only, 


hut some of those he does tell are 


The manager of the amateur club with which he performed was 
General John H. Eaton, afterwards the husband of Mrs. Eaton, of Kitchen 
Cabinet notoriety. It is a tradition that Junius Brutus Booth once acted 
Oreste in ‘* Andromaque ” 


tenant. 
these are comedies not 


in New Orleans in French, a tradition hitherto re- 
ceived without question. Mr. Ludlow shatters it (p. 231), At the request of 
the French citizens of New Orleans, in 1822, that Booth would act in some 


A Lay Confessional,” 
a brief letter, 
play more familiar to them than any of Shakspere’s, he appeared as Orestes | Matic form. Do 


in Ambrose Phillips's ‘* Distressed Mother ’’—an English version of Racine’s | 4 play,” he adds. 
In the acting of this the French could follow him, although he 
and his success was as great in Racine as it had been 
in Shakspere. 503) in Mr. Ludlow’s 


pages is the first performance in the United States of the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” dain 


ragedy. 
spoke his own tongue, enough chara 
Among other things to be noted (p. in verse, 
y song. 
at St. Louis in June, 1838, with Josephine Clifton as Pazu/ine and an Eng- 
Hitherto the claim of the late ‘* Count 


’ to have been the original Claude in this country has generally been 


lish actor named Barton as Claude. many of De Musset 
Joannes 
allowed. Mr. 
1831, of the earliest dramatization of Irving's ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle, 
the chief part was played by Charles B. 


Louisville in 

in which 
Parsons, an actor who afterwards, 
name, gave up the stage for the pulpit, as 


Ludlow also records the first production, in 
Indeed, ‘ 


perhaps imposed upon by his 


‘ . ae errs 
Spencer Cone had done before him. in its more delic 


jesting 





than writers seem inclined 


being occupied with a very cursory view of modern systems and impro\ 
in shipping and shipbuilding. 
pping which occurs to the author 
some very noticeable 
made a map on Mercator’s projection, and 
pound engines came into general use abou: the year 1856. 
and with more , 
which the information is de 


s a very brief compendium of knowledge on 


By Julian Sturgis. 
App sleton & Co. 
to know where to place these 

they wholly lack the action which is the | 
are but dialogues, almost without movement, 
far dramatic, for in ‘‘ Ha 
proper person the poet himself sums up in the regu] 
meant for 
Fortunately the author steps in to help us out 


evidently from the same hand, and this 


not be 
“Tt is only 
or end, . . . making 
icterizes the 
but in two others the 
In ‘* Half-way to Arcady 
mingling of wit and of fantasy not remotely recalling 
's plays, 
is a desert country by the sea. 

being acted—by main force doub 
‘Picking up the Pieces 
this is accidentally dramatic enough to act; it has sufficient 
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